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«[ speak in the spirit of the British (American?) law, 
which makes liberty commensurate with, and insepara- 
ble from, the British [4d meri an? | soil—which proclaims, 
even to the stranger and the sojourner, the moment he 
sets his fuot vpon British Cogn etgenal | earth, that the 
ground on which he treads is holy, an consecrated by 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation. No matter in 
what language his doom may have been pronounced ;— 
no matter what complexion, incompatible with freedom, 
an Indian of an African snn may have burnt upon him; 
—no matter in what disastrous battle his liberty may 
have been cloven down:—no matier with what solemni- 
ties he may have been devoted upon the altar of slavery: 
the first moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, 
'4merica?! the altar and the god sink together in the 
dust; his soul walks abroad in her own majesty: his bo- 
dy ewells beyond the measure of his chains, that burst 
from around him, and he stands redeemed, regenerated, 
and disenthratled, by the irresistible Genius of Universal 
Emancipation,’ —Cunnan. 


HENRY CLAY’S ADDRESS, 
DELIVERED AT FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY, BEFORE 
THE COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 

[ Continued. | 

The African part of our population, or 
their ancestors, were bronglit hither for- 
cibly and by violence, in the prosecution 
of the most abominable traffic that ever 
disgraced the annals of the human race. 
They were chiefly procured in their na- 
tive country, as captives in war, taken and 
subsequently sold by the conqueror as 
slaves to the slave trader. Sometimes 
the most atrocious practices of kidnap- 





ping were employed to obtain possession | 


of the victims. Wars were frequent be- 
tween numerous and barbarous neighbor- 
ing tribes scattered along the coasts, or 
stretched upon the margin of large rivers 
of Africa. ‘These wars were often en- 
kindled and prosecuted for no other 
object than to obtain a supply of subjects 
for this most shocking commerce. In 
these modes husbands were torn from 
their wives, parents from their children, 
brethren from each other, and every tie 
cherished and respected among men, was 
violated. Upon the arrival, at the African 
coast, of the unfortunate beings thus re- 
duced to slavery, they were embarked on 
board of ships carefully constructed and 
arranged to contain the greatest amount 
of human beings. Here they were ironed 
and fastened in parallel rows, and crowd- 
ed together so closely, in loathsome holes, 
as not to have room for action or for 
breathing wholesome air. The great aim 
was to transport the largest possible 
number, at the least possible charge, from 
their native land to the markets for which 
they were destined. The greediness of 
cupidity was frequently disappointed auc! 
punished in its purposes, by the loss of 
moieties of whole cargoes of the subjects 
of this ‘infamous commerce, from want 
and suffering and disease on the voyage. 
How much happier were they who thus 
expired, than their miserable survivors! 
These African slaves were brought to 
the continent of America, and the islands 
adjacent to it, and furmed the parent stock 
of the race now amongst us. .They 
were brought to the colonies now consti- 
tnting the United States, under the sanc- 
tion, and by the authority of British laws, 
which, at an early period of our colonial 





existence, admitted and tolerated the 
trade. It is due to our colonial ances- 
tors to say, that they frequently and ear- 
nestly, but unsuccessfully, remonstrated 
to the British Crown against the continu- 
ance of the practice. The introduction 
of slavery into this country is not, there- 
fure, chargeable to them, but to a Govern- 
ment in which they had no voice, and 
over which they had no control. It is 
equally due to our parent state to advert 
to the honorable fact, that in the midst of 
the Revolutionary war, when contending 
for her own independence and liberty, 
she evinced the sincerity of the spirit in 
which those remonstrances had been ad- 
dressed to the British throne, by denoun- 
cing, under the severest penalties, the fur- 
ther prosecution of the slave trade within 
her jurisdiction. And I add, with great) 
satisfaction, that the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States passed an act abolishing the 
trade as early as by their Constitution it 
was authorized to do. On the second 
day of March, 1807, the act was passed, 
for which it was my happy lot to vote, the 
first section of which enacts, “That from 
and afier the first day of January, 1808, | 
it shall not be lawful to import or bring | 
into the United States, or the territories | 
thereof, from any foreign kingdom, place, 
or country, any negro, mulatto, or per- 
son of color, with intent to hold, sell or 
dispose of such negro, mulatto or person 
of color, as a slave, or to be held to ser- 
vice or labor.”” Thus terminated, we may 
hope forever, in the United States, a dis- 
graceful traffic, which drew after it a train 
of enormities, surpassing in magnitude, 
darkness and duration, any that ever sprang 
from any trade pushed by the enterprise 
or cupidity of man. 

The United States, as a nation, are not 








responsible for the original introduction, | spective jurisdictions. 


or the subsequent continuance of the’ 
slave trade. Whenever, as has often 
happened, their character has been assail- | 
ed, in foreign countries and by foreign 
writers, on account of the institution of 
slavery among us, the justness of that vin., 
dication has been admitted 7 the candid, 
which transfers to a foreign government | 





it, they promptly reject it, and manifest an 
impatience whenever a suggestion is 
made of any plan to remove the evil, they 
will expose themselves to the reproach 
of yielding to the illusions of self-inter- 
est, and of insincerity in the professions 
which they so often make of a desire to 
get rid of slavery. It is a great misfor- 
tune, growing out of the actual condition 
of the several States; some being exempt 
and others liable to this evil, that they are 
too prone to misinterpret the views and 
wishes of each other in respect to it. The 
North and the South and the West, when 
they understand each other well, must 
be each convinced, that no other desire is 
entertained towards the others by any 
any of them, than for their welfare and 
prosperity. If the question were submit- 
ted, whether there should be either im- 
mediate or gradual emancipation of all 
the slaves in the Uniied States, without 
their removal or colonization, painful as 
it is to express the opinion, I have no 
doubt that it would be unwise to emanci- 
pate them. For I believe, that the ag- 


igregate of the evils which would be en- 


gendered in society, upon the supposition 
of such gener«! emancipation, and of the 
liberated slaves remaining promiscuously 
among us, would be greater than all the 
evils of slavery, great as they unquestion- 
ably are. 


The several States of the Union were 
sensible of the responsibility which ac- 
crued to them on the establishment of 
the independence of the United States, 
in regard to the subject of slavery. And 
many of them, beginning at a period pri- 
or to the termination of the revolutiona- 
ry war, by successive, but distinct acts of 
legislation, have effectively provided for 
the abolition of slavery within their re- 
More than thirty 
years ago, an attempt was made in this 
com monwealth to adopt a system of gra- 
dual emancipation similar to that which 
the illustrious Franklin had mainly con- 
tributed to introduce, in the year 1779, 
im the State founded by the benevolent 
Penn. And, among the acts of my life, 
which I look back to with most satisfac- 


the origin of the evil. Nor are the Uni- tion, is that of my having co-operated, 


ted States, as a soverign power, responsi- | 
ble for the continuance of slavery with- | 
in their limits, posterior to the establish. 
ment of their Independence; because by 
neither of the articles of confederation, 
nor by the present constitution, had they 
power to put an end to it by the adoytion | 


with other zealous and intelligent friends, 
to procure the establishment of that sys- 
tem in this State. We believe that the 
sum of good which would have been at- 
tained by the State of Kentucky, in a 
gradual emancipation of her slaves, at 
that period would have far transcended 


of any system of emancipation. But from | the aggregate of mischief which might 


that epoch the responsibility of the seve. | 
ral states in which slavery was tolerated, | 
commenced, and on them devolved the 

momentous duty of considering whether 

the evil of African slavery is incurable, | 
or admits of a safe and practical remedy. | 
In performing it, they ought to reflect, | 
that if when a given remedy is presented | 
to their acceptance, instead of a due ex- | 
amination and deliberate consideration of 


have resulted to herself and the Union 
together, from the gradual liveration of 
them, and their dispersion and residence 
in the United States. We were overpow- 
ered by numbers, but submitted to the 
decision of the majority with a grace 
which the minority, in a republic, should 
ever yield to such a decision. I have, 
nevertheless, never ceased, and never shall 
cease, to regret a decision, the effects of 








which have been to place us in the rear 
of our neighbors, who are exempt from 
slavery, in the state of agriculture, the 
progress of manufactures, the advance of 
improvement, and the general prosperity 
of society. 
Other States, in which slavery exists, 
have not been unmindful of its evils, nor 
indifferent to an adequate remedy for 
their removal. But most of them have 
hitherto reluctantly acquiesced in the 
continuance of these evils, because they 
thought they saw no practical scheme for 
their removal, which was free from insu- 
perable objection and difficulty. Is there 
then really no such remedy? Must we 
endure perpetually all the undoubted mis- 
chiefs of the state of slavery, as it affects 
both the free and bond portions of the 
population of these States! Already the 
slaves may be estimated at two millions, 
and the free population at ten, the form- 
er being in the proportion of one to five 
of the latter. Their respective numbers 
will probably duplicate in periods of 
thirty-three years. In the year 63, the 
number of the whites will probably be 
twenty, and of the blacks four millions; 
in ninety-one, forty and eight, and in the 
year 1929, about a century, eighty and 
sixteen millions. What mind is suffi- 
ciently extensive in its reach, what nerves 
sufficiently strong, to contemplate this 
vast and progressive augmentation, with- 
out an awful foreboding of the tremen- 
dous consequences? If the two descrip- 
tions of population were equally spread 
and intermingled over the whole surface 
of the United States, their diffusion might 
diminish the danger of their action and 
corrupting influence upon each other. 
But this is not the state of the fact. The 
slaves of the United States are chiefly re- 
stricted to one quarter of the Union, 
which may be described with sufficient 
general accuracy, by a boundary begin- 
ning with the mouth of the Potomac river 
extending to its head, thence to the Ohio 
river and down it and the Mississippi to 
the Gulph of Mexico, and with that and 
the Atlantic ocean, and the bay of Chesa- 
peake, to the beginning. Maryland, De- 
laware, Missouri, a part of Louisiana and 
Arkansas, compose the whole of the resi- 
due of the slave district of the United 
States. Within these limits all our slaves 
are concentrited, and, within a portion 
of them, irresistible causes tend inevita- 
bly to their further concentration. In 
one of the States comprised within these 
limits, the slave stock had, at the last 
census, the superiority in numbers, whilst 
in several others the numeration exhibits 
the two races in nearly equal proportions. 
Time alone, which unveils every thing 
permitted men to see, can disclose the 
consequences, now wrapt in futurity, of 
the state of things which I have slight- 
ly touched. But, without violating his 
prerogative, we may venture to catch, in 
anticipation, a gliiapse of some of them. 
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The humanity of the Slave States of 
the Union has prompted them greatly to 
meliorate the condition of slaves. ‘They 
are protected in all instances by just 
laws, from injury extending to their lives, 
and in many, from eruelty applied to 
their persons. Public opinion has done 
even more than the lawsin elevating their 
condition in the scale of human exis- 
tence. In this State,as weil as in others, 
they are treated with much kindness, and 
abundantly supplied with substantial food 
af meat and bread and vegetables, and 
comfortable clothing, whilst they are 
moderately tasked in labor. But still 
they are subject to many evil disabilities, 
and there is a vast space between them 
and the race of freemen. Our laws con- 
tinue to regard them as property, and 
consequently as instruments of labor, 
bound to obey the mandates of others. 
As a mere laborer, the slave feels that he 
toils for his master, and not himself; that 
the laws do not recognize his capacity to 
acquireand hold property, which depends 
altogether upon the pleasure of his pro- 
prietor; and that all the fruits of his ex- 
ertion are reaped by others. He knows 
that, whether sick or well, in times of 
scarcity or abundance, his master is bound 
to provide for him by the all-powerful in- 
fluence of the motive of self-interest. He 
is generally, therefore, indifferent tothe ad- 
verse or prosperous fortunes of his master 
—being contented if he can escape his dis- 
pleasure or chastisement, by a careless 
and slovenly performance of his duties. 

This is the state of the relation of mas- 
ter and slave, prescribed by the law of 
of its nature, and founded in the reason 
of things. There are undoubtedly many 
exceptions, in which the slave dedicates 
himself to his master with a zealous and 
generous devotion, and the master to the 
slave with a parental and aflectionate at- 
tachment. But it is not my purpose to 
speak of those particular, though endear- 
ing instances of mutual regard, but of the 
general state of the unfortunate relation. 


That labor is best, if it can be com- 
manded, in which the laborer knows that 
he will derive the profits of his industry, 
that his employment depends upon his 
diligence, and his reward upon his assi- 
duity. He has then every motive to excite 
him to exertion, and to animate him in 
perseverance. He knows that if he is 
treated badly, he can exchange his em- 

loyer for one who will better estimate 
bis service ; that he does not entirely de- 
pend upon another’s beck and nod; and 
that whatever he earns is his, to be distri- 
bated by himself as he pleases, among bis 
wife and children and friends, or enjoyed 
by himself. He feels, in a word, that he 
is a free agent, with rights and privileges 
and sensibilities. 

Wherever the option exists to employ, 
at an equal hire, free or slave labor, 
the former will be decidedly preferred, 
for the reasons already assigned. It is 
more capable, more diligent, more faith- 
ful, and, in every respect, worthy of more 
confidence. In the first settlement of 
some countries, or communities, capital 
may be unable to command the free la- 
bor which it wants, and it may therefore 
purchase thet of slaves. Sueh was and 
yet is the condition of many parts of the 
United States. But there are others, and 
they are annually increasing in extent, in 
which the labor of freemen can be com- 
manded at a rate quite as cheap as that 
of slaves, in States which tolerate slavery. 


Although in particular States, or parts 
of States, the increase of the Aftican por- 
tion of population would seem to be 
greater than that of the European stock, 
this fact is believed to be susceptible of 
an explanation, frem the operation. of 
causes of emigration, which would not as- 
sign to it greater prolific powers. On 
the contrary, all the enumerations of the 
people of the United States sustain clear- 
ly the position tliat, contrasting the whole 
Eropan wee theouguomt the Una 


| price. 


with the whole of the African race, bond 
and free, also throughout the Union, the 
former multiplies faster than the latter. 
As time elapses, our numbers will aug- 
ment, our deserts become peopled, and 
our country will become as densely pop- 
ulated as its agricultural, manufacturing 
and commercial faculties will admit. In 
proportion to the density of population 
are the supply and the wages of labor. 
The demand for labor also increases with 
the augmentation of numbers, though 
probably notin the same proportion. As- 
suming our present population at twelve 
millions, When it shall be increased, as in 
about thirty years it will be, to twenty- 
four millions, we shall have double the 
amount of available labor that we can 
command at present. And there will 
consequently be a great though probably 
not proportionate reduction in the wages 
of labor. As the supply of laborers in- 
creases, a competition will arise between 
not only individuals, but classes for em- 
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of Russia & market value inferior 
tothat of the African slaves of the United 
States, and altho’ the lord is not believed 
to be bound to provide for the support 
of his dependent, as the American master 
is for his slave, Voluntary manumissions 
of the serf are very frequent, influenced 
in some degree, no doubt, by his incon- 
siderable value. 

What has tended to sustain the price 
of slaves in the United States has been, 
that very fact of the acquisition of Lou- 
isiana, but especially the increasing de- 
mand for cotton, and the consequent 
increase of its cultivation. The price of 
cotton, a much more extensive object 
of culture than sugar cane, regulates the 
price of slaves, as unerringly as any one 
subject whatever is regulated by any 
standard. As it rises in price, they rise; 
as it falls, they fall. But the multiplica- 
tion of slaves, by natural causes, must 
soon be much greater than the increase 
of the demand for them, to say nothing 





ployment. The superior qualities which 
have been attributed to free labor will | 
ensure for that the preference, wher- | 
ever the alternative is presented of en-! 
gaging free or slave labor, at an equal | 
This competition and the prefer- 
ence for white labor, are believed to be 
already discernible in parts of Maryland, 
Virginia and Kentucky, and probably ex- 
isted in Pennsylvania and other States 
north of Maryland, prior to the disappear- 
ance of slaves from ainong them. The 
march of the ascendancy of free labor 
over slave will proceed from the North to 
the South, gradually entering first the 
States nearest to the free region. Its 
progress would be more rapid, if it were 
not impeded by the cheek resulting from 
the repugnance of the white man to work 
among slaves, or where slavery is tole- 
rated, 


In proportion to the multiplication of 
the descendants of the European stock, 
and the consequent diminution of the val- 
ue of slave labor, by the general diminu- 
tion of wages, will there be an abatement 


'of the progressive decline which has tak- 


| ply, the price will decline more and more. 


en place in that great Southern staple, 
within a few years, and which there is no 
reason to believe will be permanently ar- 
rested. Whenever the demand for the 
cultivation of sugar and cotton comes to 
be fully supplied, the price of slaves will 
begin to decline, and as that demand 
cannot possibly keep pace with the sup- 


Farming agriculture cannot sustain it: for 
it is believed, that no where in the farm- 
ing portion of the United States would 
slave labor be generally employed, if the 
proprietor were not tempted to raise slaves 
by the high price of the Southern market, 
which keeps it up in his own. 

Partial causes may retard the decline 
in the value of slaves. The tendency of 
slaves is to crowd into those countries or 
districts, if not obstructed by the policy 
of States, where their labor is most pro- 
fitably employed, This is the law of 
their nature, as it is the general law of al! 
capital and labor. The slave trade has 
not yet been effectively stopped in the 





in the force of motives to rear slaves. The 
master will not find an adc quate indemnity | 
in the price of the adult for the charges of 
maintaining and bringing up the offspring. 
His care and attention will relax,and he will 
be indifferent about incurring expenses, 
when they are sick, and in providing for 
their general comfort, when he knows 
that he will not be ultimately eompensa- 
ted.—There may not be numerous in- 
stances of positive violation of the duties 
of humanity, but every one knows the 
difference between a negligence, which 
is not criminal, and a watchful vigilance 
stimulated by interest, which allows no 
want to be unsupplied. The effect of this 
relaxed attention to the offspring will be | 
to reduce the rates of general increase of | 
the slave portion of our population, whilst 
that of the other race, not subject to the 
same neglect, will increase and fill up the 
void. A still greater effect, from the di- 
minution of the value of labor, will be 
that of voluntary emancipation; the mas- 
ter being now anxious to relieve himscif 
from a burthen, without profit, by re- 
nouncing his right of properity. One or 
two facts will illustrate some of these 
principles. Prior to the annexation of 
Louisiana to the United States, the supply | 
of slaves from Africa was abundant. The | 
price of adults was generally about $100, | 
a price less than the cust of raising an 
infant. Thonit was believed that the 
climate of that province was unfavourable 
to the rearing of negro children, and 
comparatively few were raised. After 
the United States abolished the slave 
trade, the price of adults rose very con- 
siderably, greater attention was conse- 
quently bestowed on their children, and 
now no where is the African female 
more prolific than she is in Louisiana, 
and the clirnate of no one of the Southern 














States is supposed to be more favourable 
to secsimg the ofipring. The serfs cf! 


island of Cuba. Whenever it is, as 
slaves can be there more profitably em- 
ployed, on more valuable products than 
in the United States, and as the supply 
there is much below the demand which 
will arise out of the susceptibilities of 
the island for agricultural produce, they 
will rise in price much higher there than 
im the United States. If the laws do not 
forbid it, vast numbers will be exported to 
that island. And if they do prohibit it, 
many will be smugyled in, tempted by 
the high prices which they will bear. 

But neither this, nor any other con- 
ceivable cause, can, for any length of 
time, check the fall in the value of slaves 
to which they are inevitably destined. 
We have seen that as slaves diminish in 
price, the motive of the proprietors of 
them to rear the offspring of them will 
abate, that consequent neglect in provid- 
ing for their wants will ensue, and conse- 
quent voluntary emancipation will take 
pisee. That adult slaves will, in process 
of time, sink in value even below a hun- 
dred dollars each, 1 have not a doubt. 
This result may not be brought about by 
the termination of the frst period of their 
duplication, but that it will come, at some 
subsequent, and not distant period, J think 
perfectly clear. Whenever the price of 
the adult shall be less than the cost of 
raising hin from infancy, what induce- 
meni wil} the proprietor of the parent 
have to incur that expense? In sucha 
state of things, it will be in vain that the 
laws prohibit manumission. No laws 
can be enforced, or will be respected, the 
effect of which is the ruin of those on 
whom they operate. In spite of all their 
penalties, the liberation or abandonment 
of slaves will take place. 


As the two races progressively multi- 
ply and angment the source of supply of 
labor, its wages will diminish, and the 


of free to slave labor. But another ef. 
fect will also arise. There will be not 
only a competition between the two races 
for employment, but a struggle not percep» 
tible perhaps to the superficial observer, 
for subsistence. In such a struggle the 
stronger and more powerful race will pre. 
vail. And as the law which regulates 
the state of population in any given com. 
munity, is derived from the quantity of 
its subsistence, the further consequence 
would be an insensible decline in the jn- 
crease of the weaker race. Pinched by 
want, and neglected by their masters, 
who would regard them as a burth 
they would be stimulated to the commig. 
sion of crimes, and especially those of g 
petty description. 

When we consider the cruelty of the 
origin of negro slavery, its nature, the 
character of the free institutions of the 
whites, and the irresistible progress of 
public opinion, throughout America as 
well as in Europe, it is impossible not to 
anticipate frequent insurrections among 
the blacks in the United States. They 
are rational beings like ourselves, capa- 
ble of feeling, of reflection, and of judg. 
ing of what naturally belongs to them as 
a portion of the human race. By the 
very condition of the relation which sub- 
sists between us, we are enemies to each 
other. They know well the wrongs 
which their ancestors suffered, at the 
hands of our ancestors, and the wrongs 
which they believe they continue to en- 
dure, although they may be unable to 
avenge them, They are kept in subjec- 
tion only by the superior intelligence and 
superior power of the predominant race. 
Their brethren have been liberated in 
every part of the continent of America, 
except iu the United States and the Bra- 
zils. Ihave just seen an act of the Pres- 
ident of the Republic of the United 
Mexican States, dated no longer ago than 
the 15th of September last, by which the 
whole of them in that Republic have 
been emancipated. A great effort is now 
making in Great Britain, which tends to 
the same ultimate effect, in regard to the 
negro slaves of the British West Indies. 


Happily for us, no such insurrection 
can ever be attended with permanent suc- 
cess, as long as our Union endures. It 
would be speedily suppressed by the all 
powerful means of the United States, and 
it would be the madness of despair in 
the blacks that should attempt it. But if 
attempted in sone parts of the United 
States, what shocking scenes of carnage, 
rapine, and lawless violence, might not 
be perpetrated before the arrival at the 
theatre of action of a competent force to 
quell it! And, after it was put down, 
what other scenes of military rigor and 
bloody executions would not be indix 
pensably necessary to punish the insur- 
gents, and impress their whole race with 
the influence of a terrible example ! 


Of all the descriptions of our popula- 
tion, and of either portion of the African 
race, the free people of color are by far, 
asa class, the most corrupt, depraved, 
and abandoned. There are many honor- 
able exceptions among them, and I take 
pleasure in bearing testimony to some I 
know. It is not so much their fault as 
the consequence of their anomalous con- 
dition Place ourselves, place any men, 
in the like predicament, and similar ef- 
fects would follow. They are not slaves, 
and yet they are not free. The laws, it 
is true, proclaim them free; but prejudi- 
ces, more powerful than any laws, deny 
them the privileges of freemen.. They 
occupy a middle station between the free 
white population, and the slaves of the 
United States, and the t-ndency of theit 
habits is to corrupt both. They crowd 
our large cities, where these who will 
work ean best procure suitable employ- 
ment, and where those who addict them- 
selves to vice cam. best practice and con- 
ceal their crimes.. If the vicious habits 





preference already noticed wil be given | 


and propensities of this class were not 
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known to every man of attentive obser- 
vation, they would be demonstrated by 
the unerring test of the census. Accord- 
ing to the last enumeration of the inha- 
pitants of the United States, it appeared 
that the rate of its annual increase was on- 
ly about two and a half per cent. whilst 
that of the other classes was about three. 
No other adequate’ cause for this dispro- 
portion can be assigned, but that of the 
improvidence and vices of the class re- 
ferred to. If previous enumerations ex- 
hibited different results, they were owing 
chiefly to the accession of numbers which 
it received by the acquisition of Louisi- 
ana, and the events of St. Domingo. 
But, if the reasoning which | have before 
employed be correct, this class is destin- 
ed, by voluntary manumission or aban- 
donment, to increase, and ultimately per- 
haps to be more numerous in the United 
States, than their brethren in bondage, if 
there be no provision for their removal to 
another country. , 

Is there no remedy, I again ask, for the 
evils of which I have sketched a faint and 
imperfect picture? Is our posterity doom- 
ed to endure forever, not only all the ills 
flowing from the state of slavery, but all 
which arise from incongruous elements 
of population, separated from each other 
by invincible prejudices, and by natural 
causes? Whatever may be the character 
of the remedy proposed, we may confi- 
dently pronounce it inadequate, unless it 
provides efficaciously for the total and 
absolute separation, by an extensive space 
of water or of land, at least, of the white 
portion of our population from that which 
is free of the colored. 

This brings me to the consideration of 
the particular scheme of the American 
Colonization Society, to which this is 
Auxiliary, That scheme does not owe 
the first conception of its design to any 
individuals by whose agency the Society 
was first constituted. Several of them, 
and especially the late Rev. Mr. Finley, 
of New Jersey, and Mr. Caldwell, of the 
District of Columbia, were entitled to 
great praise for their spirited exertions in 
the formation and organization of the so- 
ciety. But the original conception of 
such a project is to be traced to a date 
long anterior to their laudable efforts on 
this subject. However difficult it might 
have been supposed to be in the execu- 
tion, it was an obvious remedy, and the 
suggestion of it may be referred back to a 
period as remote as the Revolutionary 
War. The State of Virginia, always pre- 
eminent in works of benevolence, prior 
to the formation of the American Colo- 
nization Society, by two distinct acts of 
her Legislature, separated by intervals of 
time of sufficient length to imply full de- 
liberation, expressed her approbation of 
the plan of colonization. 


In considering the project of the Ame- 
rican Colonization Society, our first en- 
quiry should be into what it really is; 
then what it has done; and finally what 
it iscapable of achieving. It is a volun- 
tary association formed for benevolent 
purposes, as must be freely acknowledg- 
ed by all, if they should even prove an 
experiment to be impracticable. Its aim 
is to transport to the Western shores of 
Africa, from the United States, all such 
free persons of color as choose volunta- 
rily to go. From its origin, and through- 
out the whole period of its existence, it 
has constantly disclaimed all intention 
whatever of interfering, in the smallest 
degree, with the rights of property, or the 
object of emancipation gradual or imme- 
diate. Itis not only without inclination, 
but it is without power, to make any such 
interference. It is not even a chartered 
or incorporated company; and it has 
no other foundation than that of Bible 
Societies, or any other christian or chari- 
table unincorporated companies in our 
country. It knows that the subject of 
emancipation belongs exclusively to the 
several States, in which slavery is tolera- 


ted, and to individual proprietors of slaves 
in those States, under and according to 
their laws. It hopes, indeed, (and I trust 
that there is nothing improper or offensive 
in the hope) that if it shall demonstrate 
the practicability of the successful remo- 
val to Africa, of free persons of color, 
with their own consent, the cause of 
emancipation, either by States or by in- 
dividuals, may be incidentally advanced. 
That hope is founded not only on the 
true interest of both races of our popula- 
tion, but upon the assertion, so repeatedly 
made, that the great obstacle to emanci- 
pation arises out of the difficulty of a 
proper disposal of manumitted slaves. 
Its pecuniary means, applicable to the de- 
sign of the institution, are voluntarily 
contributed by benevolent States of indi- 
viduals. The States of Virginia and 
Maryland, besides numcrous or generous 
pious persons, throughout the U. States, 
have aided the society. 

Such was the object of the American 
Colonization Society, organized at thie 
City of Washington about thirteen years 
ago. Auxiliary institutions have been 
formed in various parts of the Union, to 
aid and co-operate with the parent asso- 
ciation, which have limited their exer- 
tions chiefly to the transmission, to the 
Treasurer of the Society, of such funds 
as they could collect by the voluntary 
contributions of benevolent and charita- 
ble individuals. The Auxiliary Society 
for the State of Kentucky, which I now 
Address, was organized at the commence- 
ment of the present year. 

The American Colonization Society, 
so constituted, with such objects and 
such means, shortly after its formation, 
went into operation. It transacts its 
business at home, principally through a 
board of managers, which, for the sake of 
convenience, is fixed in the Metropolis of 
the Union, and in -Africa, throngh an 
agent abiding there, and acting under in- 
structions received from the Board. The 
Society has an anaual session in the City 
of Washington, which is attended by its 
members, and by representatives from 
such of the auxiliary institutions as can 
conveniently depute them, at which ses- 
sions the Eoard of managers makes a re- 
port of the general condition of the aifairs 
of the Society during the previous year. 


It would be an inexcusable trespass 
upon your time to enter into a minute 
narrative of all the transactions of the 
society from its commencement up to 
this time. ‘Those who choose to exam- 
ine them particularly, will find them re- 
corded in the several reports of the Board 
of managers, which, from time to time, 
have been published under its direction 
and authority. I[t will suffice at present 
to say, that one of the earliest acts of the 
Society was to despatch a competent 
agent to Africa, to explore its coasis and 
the countries bordering upon them, and 
to select a suitable spot for the establish- 
ment of the contemplated colony. The 
society was eminently fortunate in the 
choice of its agent, as it bas been gener- 
ally in those whom it subsequently engag- 
ed in its service, A selection was final- 
ly made of a proper district of country, a 
purchase was effected from the native au- 
thorities, to which additions have been 
made, as the growing wants of the colony, 
actual or anticipated, required. The 
country so acquired, upon terms as mod- 
erate as those on which the Government 
of the Union extinguishes the Indian title 
to soil within the United States, embraces 
large tracts of fertile land, capable of 
yielding all the rice and varied products 
of the Tropics, possessing great commer- 
cial advantages, with an extent of sea 
coast from 150 to 200 miles, and enjoys 
a salubrious climate, well adapted to the 
negro constitution, and not so fatal to 
that of the whites as many thickly peo- 
pled parts of the United States. 


Within that district of country, the so- 





ciety founded its colony, under the deno- 


mination of Liberia, established towns, 
laid off plantations for the colonists, and 
erected military works for their defence. 
Annually, and as often as the pecuniary 
circumstances of the society wouldadmit, 
vessels from the ports of the United States 
have been sent to Liberia, laden with em- 
igrants and with utensils, provisions and 
other objects for their comfort. No diffi- 
culty has been experienced in obtaining 
as many colonists as the means of the 
society were competent to transport. 
They have been found, indeed, altogeth- 
er inadequate to accommodate all who 
were willing and anxious to go. The 
rate of expense of transportation and sub- 
sistence during the voyage, per head, was 
greater in the earlier voyages. It was 
subsequently reduced to about $20, and 
ig believed to be susceptible of considera- 
ble further reduction. The number of 
colonists, of both sexes, amounts now to 
about 1500. 

The Colony, in the first periods of its 
existence, had some collisions with the 
native tribes, which rose to such a height 
as to break out in open war, about four 
or five years ago. The war was conduct- 
ed by the late gallant Reverend Mr. Ash- 
mun, with singular good judgment and 
fortune, aml was speedily brought to a 
successful close. It had the effect to 
impress upon the natives a high idea of 
the skill, bravery and power of the colo- 
nists; and having since become better 
acquainted with them, perceived the ad- 
vantages of the colony, and gradually ac- 
quired a taste for its commerce and arts, 
no further misunderstanding with them is 
apprehended, and the colony is daily ac- 
quiring a salutary influence over them. 


The colony has a government adequate 
to the protection of the rights of persons 
and property, and to the preservation of 
order. The agent of the Society combines 
the functions of governor, commander 
in chief, and highest judicial oiticer. ‘The 
colonists share in the government, and 
elect various officers necessary to the 
adiministration. They appoiat annually 
Boards or Comunittees of public works, 
of agriculture and of health, which are 
charged with the superintendence of 
those important interests. Jt has esta- 
blished schools for the instruction of 
youth, and erected houses of public wor- 
ship, in which divine service is regu- 
larly performed, And it has a public 
library of twelve hundred volumes, and a 
printing press, which issues periodically 
a gazette. The colonists follow the me- 
chanical art, or agriculture, or commerce, 
as their inclinations or attainments prompt 
them. The land produces rice, casseda, 
coffee, potatoes, and all kinds of garden 
vegetables; and is capable of yielding 
sugar cane, indigo, in short, all the pro- 
ductions of the Tropics. It is rich, easily 
tilled, and yields two crops of many arti- 
cles in the circle of a year. hey carry 
on an advantageous commerce with the 
natives by exchanges for ivory, gums, dye 
stuffs, drugs and other articles of African 
origin; and with the United States, which 
is annually increasing, and which amount- 
ed last year to $60,900, in the produce of 
the colony, and in objects acquired by 
their traflic with the natives; receiving, in 
return, such supplies of American and 
other manufactures as are best adapted to 
their wants. 

Such is the present condition of the 
colony, according to the latest intelli- 
gence. Ilere the society may pause, and 
with its pious and enlightened patrons 


en 
tablishment of distant colonies, in foreign 
lands, amidst ignorant and untutored sav- 
ages. A large portion of the deaths which 
have taken place may be attributed to 
rash exposure, and other imprudencies, 
under an untried sun, and subject to the 
action of a strange climate. But the co- 
lony can triumphantly exhibit its bills of 
mortality, in comparison with those colo- 
nies, in their early foundation, on this or 
any other continent. And experience 
justifies the hope, that the instances of 
mortality will constantly diminish with 
the augmented population, means, and 
strength of the colony. 


[To be concluded.} 
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BLACK LIST. 
FRESH PIRACIES. 
The following statement, relative to 


| our domestic slave trade, is from an au- 


thentic source. When will the people of 


the United States, through their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, cleanse that Au- 
gean stable—the District of Columbia— 


of its foul impurities ?—e. 
For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
ALEXANDRIA, 19th Jan. 18390, 

The domestic slave trade is carried 
on with increased rigor. The celebra- 
ted firm of Franklin and Armfield real- 
ized (1 am told) a nett profit of $33,000 
for the year 1829. This large sum be- 
ing left after the pay of all the recon- 
noitreing gentry, as well as all other 
subsidiary expenditures, are made, shows 
that the slave trade is carried on with 
no small advantage at the seat of the 
national Government. The brig U. States 
sailed from this port in the fall for 
New-Orleans, having on board two 
hundred and upwards. Also about the 
27th of December, the ship Shenandoah, 
Capt. Rose, of Georgetown, D. C. be- 
longing to General Smith of the former 
place, left this port with about two hun- 
dred. Another vessel is daily expected 
to start with slaves to New-Orleans. 
There are no less than three prisons in 
this place—viz. John W. Smith’s, E. P. 
Legg’s, and Armfield & Franklin’s—and, 
in case of great emergency, the com- 
mon jail (for the building of which the 
government appropriated $10,000) can 
be found a very valuable addition. It 
is rumored here that these soul-drivers 
have received intelligence from New-Or- 
leans, that the Legislature of Louisiana, 
finding the law passed in 1828 to be in- 
adequate, and its requisitions entirely e- 
vaded, have it now in contemplation to 
pass such regulations as will not be in 
unison with their cupidity, and cannot 
be evaded by the turpitude of their sim- 
ulation or subtlety. 





The rapid increase of slavery in Louis- 
iana may be seen in the following para- 
graph. Look out for insurrections ! 

New-Orveans, Dec. 21. 
Arrivals by the sea and river, within a 
few days, have added fearfully to the 





and a generous public, look back with 
proud satisfaction on the work, which, 
with the blessings of Providence, has so 
prospered. That, in its progress, it has 
met with obstacles, and experienced dis- 
couragements, is most true. What great 
human “undertaking was ever exempt 
from them? Its misfortunes in Africa 
have been similar in character, though, it 
is confidently believed, less in degree, 





number of slaves brought to this market 
for sale. New-Orleans is the complete 
mart for a domestic slave trade—and the 
Mississippi is becoming a common high- 
way for this traffic. By whom are these 
slaves to be purchased? With the pres- 
ent crops of our planters, they will have 
but little money to advance in that way— 
nor is it probable that they will consent 





than those which generally attend the es- 


to involve themselves in new speculations 
until they can see their way clear— Adv. 
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ASSOCIATIONS. 

We said something, a short time since, 
upon the propriety and usefulness of 
forming Societies for the diffusion of know- 
ledge relative to slavery, and we have 
again resumed the subject for the pur- 
pose of more fully expressing our senti- 
ments. Of the advantages resulting from 
associations in support of any object, we 
need to say but little, for they are of them- 
selves sufficiently obvious; and there can 
be no doubt but that their influence ex- 
erted in the manner mentioned, would be 
highly beneficial to the cause of emanci- 
pation. The abolition of slavery can 
only be effected by the powerful voice 
of public sentiment. ‘To awaken and to 
give a right direction to this sentiment, 
can certainly then, be an object of no se- 
condary importance, and we think no 
better means can be made use of, for the 
attainment of that end, than the exten- 
sion of such knowledge as may induce 
those, who are now indifferent, to reflect 
on the enormities that are combined in 
this system of slavery. 

There are many among us who are 
alike ignorant and careless of the guilt 
and the wretchedness, which they are 
thoughtlessly or unconsciously assisting 
to support. These should be aroused 
from their torpid insensibility ; they should 
be reminded that their boasted banner of 
freedom waves over thousands of degrad- 
ed slaves—that while they bear the name 
and profess the principles of Christians, 
they are openly nourishing injustice— 
that the stain of blood-guiltiness and 
oppression is upon their land, and that 
each of them are in some degree respon- 
sible for her crimes, unless they lift up 
their voice against them. 

We know that there are many among 
our own sex, who are sincerely averse to 
slavery, and who deeply commiserate 
the condition of those who are suffering 
beneath its oppression ;—why then will 
they not decisively attempt something for 
the relief ofits victims? Arethese ladies 
impressed with the belief that their ut- 
most exertions would be unavailing? We 
can only entreat them at least to make a 
trial of them ; and if they do fail, it will 
not be without the satisfaction of know- 
ing, that they have done what they could 
to promote the welfare of their fellow- 
creatures, and that though in the sight 
of men their efforts may have been wast- 
ed, there is One eye that has looked up- 
on them approvingly. But much the 
greater degree of probability is on the 

side of their success—gradual it may be, 
—perhaps almost imperceptible in its im- 
mediate effects, but not the less produc- 
tive of certain benefit. The moral feel- 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 


She is hard of heart and tyrannical, while 


she fancies herself humane and generous. 
With one hand she displays to the na- 
tions of the earth her ensigns of liberty 
and justice, with the other she presses 
the brow of humanity to the dust. To 
instil juster sentiments into the minds of 
those who are to be the future guardians 
of her welfare, her statesmen and her 
counsellors, should be the task of woman. 
But to affect this, her own feelings must be 
warmly and generally interested in the 
cause of emancipation: there must be a 
unison of purpose and sentiment, which 
cannot be attained but by means of asso- 
ciations. Opposition to slavery can be 
rendered popular and general by no other 
method ; and whether they are intended 
for the support of free labor, or for the 
circulation of such sentiments as may 
give a right tone to public opinion on the 
subject of slavery, or, what is still better, 
for the furtherance of both these designs, 
they are calculated to be of essential 
service to the cause they advocate. They 
give the supporters of that cause an op- 
portunity of numbering their friends— 
they are an evidence that the opinions 
expressed, are not merely the efferves- 
cence of excited feeling in scattered indi- 
viduals, and that the members of them 
are willing to labor for the extermination 
of the evil of which they disapprove; 
while many, with whom the impulses of 
what they may perhaps consider a doubt- 
ful duty, would be too weak a spring to 
invite them to action, might be led by 
the interest, which is exerted by mutual 
emulation and similarity of feeling, to be- 
come steady and conscientious opposers 
of slavery. 

LETTERS ON BRITISH COLONIAL 

SLAVERY. 
Lerrer If. 
To those whe are tired of the subject of West 
Indian Slavery. 

« After all that has been said and writ- 
ten upon this inhuman business, it is evi- 
dent that the public mind has never yet 
been properly impressed with it. Our 
understandings have been informed, and 
our feelings excited—but the crime of 
making or of holding slaves in an enlight- 
ened, a free and a Christian country, has 
never yet been properly felt—has never 
yet sufficiently penetrated our hearts, or 
taken hold of our consciences. We ac- 
knowledge it to be a national crime, but 
we have not felt it an individual crime ; 
—though its shame and its guilt rest with 
all who suffer .themselves to be indiffer- 
ent or supine;—with all who employ 
not their best exertions to put a speedy 
end to it. We execrate the injustice 
and cruelty of West Indian slavehold- 
ers, but p-rhaps we afte more guilty 
in fact than they—because with less 
temptation,—with less excuse, we are con- 
federates in the crime. The West Indians 
have larger property embarked in slavery, 
—they imagine that its destruction would 
involve them in ruin,—but we, who con- 
sume its produce, are its chief abettors 
and supporters. 

We must remind you who are tired of 
the subject of West Indian slavery, that 
the emancipation of its wretched victims 
is not a matter of option in which a 
Christian may engage or decline, and be 
equally innocent. By withdrawing his 
interests from this arduous work, he be- 
trays a solemn trust, disgraces his Chris- 
tian principles, and deserts a cause pecu- 
liarly his own. 





ing of our comntry requires renovation. 


By fixing gencral and individual atten- 


tion upon this great and righteous work, 
until it be finally accomplished, we are 
persuaded that we shall be doing more 
for the cause of morality and religion, 
more for the best interests of society, 
than was ever effected by the most im- 
pressive dissertation on abstract princi- 
ples of virtue. One instance of practi- 
cal npousien outweighs all the mere 
speculative knowledge in the world. It is 
better to do one good action than merely 
to admit the propriety of a thousand. It 
is better thoroughly to discharge one 
paramount obligation of Christian chari- 
ty, than to be superficially occupied with 
the whole range. *Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with all thy might.’ 
Thus the way of duty will be cleared,— 
the path farther opened,— increased light 
will shine upon it,—greater strength and 
alacrity will be found in pursuing it. 

For want of such a method, many ‘dis- 
quiet themselves in vain,’—toil all the 
night (and day also) and take nothing ;)— 
build upon their high Christian profes- 
sion ‘ hay and stubble’-—abortive schemes, 
unsubstantial purposes of good, instead 
of those solid works of righteousness, of 
justice and mercy, which would follow 
them to that tribunal where they will be 
‘judged according to their works.’ 

And therefore on this trite and hack- 
neyed subject of slavery, though we want 
no more knowledge,—we want a great 
deal more conviction to prevent our be- 
ing the worse for our knowledge. We 
are the worse for our knowledge, so long 
as iturges us tocondemn this inhuman sys- 
tem in word only, and leaves usat liber- 
ty, practically, to encourage it. All our 
fine reasoning and pathetic declama- 
tion against slavery in the abstract, whilst 
we decline to put forth a finger to libe- 
rate the slave,—only prove us to be elo- 
quent hypocrites. With Christians, whose 
hearts are true to their principles, their 
acquaintance with the nature of West In- 
dian slavery would have been immediate- 
ly succeeded by earnest inquiries for the 
most speedy and effectual means of its 
extinction ;—the discovery of those means 
would have been instantly followed up 
by their vigorous application—this would 
be the natural—the necessary cunse- 
quence, 

There is a lesson of deep and solemn 
import in that emphatic injunction, ‘Take 
heed how ye hear; for unto him that 
hath shall be given, but from him that 
hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.” This admonitory warn- 
ing applies to every perception of truth, 
every conviction of duty, every glow of 
benevolence, every pleading of compas- 
sion. ‘These are not imparted as grace- 
ful embellishments of our nature, to kin- 
dle self-complacent satisfaction, but to 
stimulate to useful and beneficent exer- 
tions,—to render us willing agents of the 
divine purposes,— fellow workers with 
God.’ They are implanted for use, not 
for ornament ;—if their purposes be not 
answered, they will be withdrawn :—the 
mind once divinely illuminated will be- 
come darkened,—the heart once divinely 
tendered will become insensibly obdurat- 
ed;—from those who trifle with convic- 
tions of duty,—who suffer their compas- 
sion for suflerings which they have the 
power to redress, to evaporate in useless 
declamation,—who, when empowered to 
arrest the arm of injustice, to rescue the 
victims of oppression, decline to inter- 
pose,—from these, on whom the eviden- 
ces of truth, the convictions of duty, the 
requisitions of justice, and the pleadings 
of humanity, have operated in vain;— 
from these will be ‘taken away that which 
they have.’ ” 


The following lines embody the soul 
of liberty : 

“ Better to sit in Freedom’s hall, 

With a cold damp floor and mouldering wall, 





Than to bend the neck, or to bow the knee, 
in the proudest palace of Slavery 1” 


gitevary, 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
HARRIET ROGERS. 

How very beautiful! [ exclaimed men- 
tally. 

la in a village house of worship, 
and the above observation was excited 
by a female who sat opposite to me. She 
was not very young—she might have 
been twenty-eight, or possibly thirty years; 
but her features were finely regular, and 
her complexion still wore an undiminish- 
ed brilliancy. It must have been undi- 
minished in its beauty, for it was one of 
the most perfect whiteness | have ever 
seen, smooth and polished—more like a 
sheet of hot-pressed letter-paper than 
any thing else | can think of—and with 
a tinge of carmine scarcely deeper than 
that of the most delicate petal of the 
damask rose. In common with many 
others, she had laid aside her bonnet on 
account of the excessive heat of the wea- 
ther, and her dark hair, arranged with the 
utmost simplicity beneath a plain gause 
cap, contrasted beautifully with the fine 
intellectual forehead over which it was 
parted. Her lip had probably once been 
redder than it was at present, and past hours 
might have seen a more frequent flush 
of laughing sunlight upon her cheek, 
for now the long fringes of her eye bent 
over it with a continual pensiveness. For 
that eye—think of all the descriptions 
you have ever read in poetry of the eye 
of woman—of its veined lid, with the 
long drooping curled lash—its expressive 
diamond light—its melting liquid lustre— 
and its pencilled, arched, indescribable 
brow—and separate whatever may seem 
to you most beautiful, to attach to the 
idea of a large melancholy hazel eye. 

It was this subdued sadness, mingled 
too as it was with so much sweetness of 
expression, such perfect unrepiningness 
that interested me far more than I should 
otherwise have been. Even the gladness 
of the lovely faces that sometimes flit 
around me like scattered sunshine, fre- 
quently awakens only a feeling of pen- 
siveness that it should be so little abid- 
ing—but a countenance like hers, over 
which the world’s sorrow had already 
flung a veil of spirituality—how could I 
pass it by unnoticed? 

By her side sat a little urchin as unlike 
her as possible, Not in feature, for in 
that there was sometrifling resemblance— 
but in her whole manner and character. 
I never saw such an expression of un- 
taméable joy, as was exhibited in the face 
of that child; it seemed blended with the 
very existence of the light-hearted crea- 
ture; and though it was now subdued 
into comparative seriousness, the lashes 
of her dark blue eyes were occasionally 
lifted with an animated glance that actu- 
ally seemed to emit flashes of light. You 
could scarcely look on her without a feel- 
ing of gladness—yet once, when she 
looked up suddenly, while her mother’s 
eyes were fixed on her in sad tenderness, 
the smile for a moment entirely forsook 
her lip, and I saw a large tear gathering 
over her eye-lashes. 

After the worship was concluded, I en- 
quired the history of that woman. They 
told me she was one to whom the Angel 
of Grief had ministered—but that | alrea- 
dy knew—and that she had drunk deeply 
of the bitterness of his vial. 

She had wedded in her bright youth, 
with a high hope that life should be to 
her a long sunny dream of happiness. 
But she had leaned her heart upon a bro- 
ken reed, and it gave way and crushed 
her. They told me there were three 
graves out in their grassy burial place, 
over which hot tears had fallen, when 
were laid there the perished blossoms of 
her heart—and the strong stem, round 
which its tendrils had entwined them- 
selves—perhaps too fondly. 
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py another hand than that of death. He 
came by only to finish the ruin. Long 
before Harriet Rogers became a widow, 
had her husband ceased to be worthy of 
her. Yet intemperate and unprincipled 
as he became, she still clung to him, in 
the steadfastness of her woman’s heart, 
with a depth of holy affection that no un- 
kindness could subdue, with a hope of 
his being yet restored to virtue, that no 
unworthiness could crush. 

But death, a fearful unprepared-for 
doum, came suddenly upon him; and 
then she felt that all the tears she had 
ahed over the pure beings whom she had 
already laid to rest, were happiness—ay 
bliss—to the few scalding drops that fell 
as if they were wrung one by one from 
her sacred heart, slowly and separately 
upon his still brow. WV oble and beautiful 
as it was, and yet so stricken with the 
shame of guilt! About to go down to 
the grave with such a deep cloud forever 
resting upon it! And then the thoughts 
of what was beyond those gloomy port- 
als!—she could not dwell upon it, and 
with a half uttered groan, she covered 
up her face, and they bore her away 1n- 
sensible. 

She did not see him again; but day by 
day there grew to be less of agony in her 
prayers, and as the darkness passed gradu- 
ally away from her heart, she mingled 
once more as she had been wont to do, 
among her beloved friends. The pure 
piety of her spirit, refined and deepened 
by suffering, dared not waste itself in 
gloomy repinings:—but, though long 
years had passed away, she never could 
forget. 

And I wondered no more at the melan- 
choly written upon her beautiful counte- 
nance. BERTHA. 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
THE BATTLE FIELD. 
Tha last fading sunbeam has sunk in the ocean, 
And darkness has shrouded the forest and bill, 
The scenes that late rang with the battle’s com- 
motion, 
Now sleep ‘neath the moon-beams serenely 
and still. 
Yet light, misty vapours above them still hover, 
And dimly the pale-beaming crescent discover, 
Tho’ all the stern clangor of conflict is over, 
And hush’d the wild trump-note that echoed 
so shrill, 


Around me the steed and the rider are lying, 
To wake at the bugle’s loud summons no 
more— 

And here is the banner, that o’er them was 
flying, 
Torn, trampled, and sullied with earth and 
with gore. 

With morn—where the conflict the wildest 
was roaring, 
Where sabres were clashing, and death-shot 
were pouring, 

That banner was proudest and loftiest soaring— 
Now, standard and bearer, alike are no more! 


All hush’d! not a breathing of life from the 
nutnbers 

That scatter’d around me, so heavily sleep— 
Hath the cup of red wine lent its fumes to their 
slumbers, 

And stain’d their bright garments with crim- 
son 80 deep? 

Ab vo! these are not like gay revellers sleeping 
The night winds unfelt, o’er their bosoms are 
creeping, 


Ignobly their plumes o’er the damp ground are 


sweeping, 


And dews, all uncared for, their bright fal- 


chions sleep. 


Bright are they? At morning they were—ay, 


at morning 


Yon forms were proud warriors, with hearts 


beating high, 


The smiles of stern valour their lips were 


adorning, 
And triumph flashed out from the glance of 


But now—sadly altered, the evening hath found 


them, 

They care not for conquest, disgrace cannot 

wound them, 

Distinct but in name, from the earth spread 
around them, 

Beside their red broadswords unconscious 
they lie. 


How still is the scene! save when dismally 
whooping, 

The night bird afar hails the gathering gloom; 

Or a heavy sound tells that their comrades are 
scooping 

A couch, where those sleepers may rest in the 
tomb. 

Alas! ere yon planet again shall be lighted, 

What bearts will be broken, what hopes will be 

blighted, 

How many midst sorrow’s dark storm-clouds 
benighted, 

Shall envy e’en while they lament for their 
doom ! 


Oh war! when ,thou’rt clothed in the garments 
of glory, 

When Freedom has lighted thy torch at her 
shrine, 

And proudly thy deedsfare emblazon’d in story, 

We think not, we feel not, what horrors are 


thine. 

But oh ! when the victors and vanquish’d have 
parted, 

When lonely we stand on the war ground 
deserted, 

And think on the dead, and on those broken- 
hearted, 

Thy blood-sprinkled laurel wreath ceases to 


shine! E. 


HABIT. 

«If we cannot stop where we will, and 
who dare say he can stop and remain 
impassive to the goading of imperious 
Habit, why in the name of reason, virtue, 
and humanity, should we ever consent to 
be guided by her?—especially when the 
utmost advantage that can be promised, is 
an occasional forgetfulness of self—a 
perversion and debasement of the noble 
faculties of our nature. Let parents me- 
ditate this question profoundly, when they 
allow, and even teach their children to 
drink wine from their glass, or sip the 
few drops left in that of their guest; or, 
because the little things are puny and 
delicate, measure them out an allowance 
of weak brandy and water, or porter. 
Let them reflect on the consequence of 
attempting to overcome the natural timi- 
dity and awkwardness of youth, by per- 
suasions to drink the health of this lady, 
and that gentleman, or to toast the poli- 
tical chief, or celebrated wit of the day. 
Would they see pictured before them, 
with more than mimic power, the scenes 
which, by a neglect of this caution, they 
are preparing the future man to act, they 
have but to step to the window opening to 
the street or highway, and they will see a 
figure reeling along in al] the decrepitude 
of agé, without its years—the senseless- 
ness of idiotism, without its harmless- 
ness—the sport of the idle, and the pity 
of the thoughtful—in fine, a confirmed 
drunkard,” Journal of Health. 





While some are driven through life as 
over a stormy sea, incessantly tossed and 
threatened by the angry billows, till they 
arrive, faint and weary, at the haven 
of rest, others are permitted to ramble at 
leisure ‘through a pleasant vale,’ till they 
gradually ascend to the everlasting hills: 
and of how little consequence is it by 
which course we are led, so our wander- 
ings do but terminate in the same blissful 
country ! 
discipline which our peculiar dispositions 
require, and if it is severe, we may be 
sure it is necessary too.—Jane Tay.or. 
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FISHER AMES. 
The following brief but graphic sketch 
of this rare patriot and eloquent orator, is 
from the classical pen of Samuel L. 
Knapp, Esq.—a gentleman whose repu- 
tation as a scholar and a writer has ob- 
tained a splendid prevalence. We be- 
lieve that Alexander Hamilton was the 
Earl of Chatham of this country—that he 
had no equal among all the giants of his 
time—and that, for majesty of intellect and 
acuteness of mind, he will always stand 
not merely unsurpassed, but unsurpassi- 
ble. Next to this colossus, however— 
nearly as tall and as mighty—stands 
Fisher Ames. His political writings are 
prophecies, which, in their regular fulfil- 
ment, seem to have been uttered in the 
fulness ane certainty of inspiration. To 
readers of the present day,—now that 
the whirlwind of ancient strife is past,— 
they may seem to betray unusual asperity, 
extravagant declamation, and unchastened 
vehemence; but it should be remem- 
bered that he lived in troublous times, 
when the political sky was blazing 
with a thousand fiery portents, and the 
storm was up in its terrible wrath, and the 
hearts of patriots were failing them, and 
an indescribable panic had become uni- 
versal. Fisher Ames died a martyr to 
his eountry—not at the stake, by a ma- 
terial conflagration, but by the lingering, 
impalpable and intense fire of a mind ago- 
nizing over the awful fate of an infatuated 
people. Ile cherished for his country 
more than parental tenderness, and the 
possibility—nay, the probability—of her 
sudden destruction, drove him to despair, 
and finally sunk him to the grave. Hap- 
happily, his worst apprehensions were not 
realised in his day,—but they may be 


Mr. Ames were now living, and familiar 
with the present dangers of the nation, 
and conscious of the deadly apathy that 
every where prevails—the blind devoted- 
ness, the unlettered presumption, the de- 
spotic intolerance, the authorised injustice, 
now so conspicuous—he could not, with 
his exquisite sensibilities, survive a twelve- 
month. Even if he had the physical 
strength—the bone and muscle of a gi- 
ant, his mighty heart would batter down 
its fleshly walls, and sink prematurely to 
the tomb.—c. 

“ Fisher Ames has been, perhaps, more 
celebrated as an orator than any other 
American, except Patrick Henry; but it 
is not our object to make comparisons 
between our distinguished men who have 
graced the annals of our eloquence. The 
person of Ames was tall, thin and inte- 
resting; his face was not what might be 
called handsome, but agreeable, and full 
of soul. The style of his eloquence was 
flowing, warm, and copious, and certainly 
partook more of the Roman than of the 
Grecian orator. His manner was bland, 








their eye! 


live long than to live well ! 


but earnest, and his whole demeanor 


reasonably entertained for the future. I 


— 
calculated to attract the attention of all 
eyes. His voice was musical, and he had 
the command of it from the highest to 
the lowest note, and in all its variations 
it was free from monotony or false tone; 
for a sweet voice, he had less of sibilation 
than most of our orators, an evil that 
foreigners complain of in our language. 
His imagination was creative, and at his 
bidding new scenes arose, new beings 
lived, increased as he chose, and faded 
away at his will. He struck his hand 
across the chords of the hearts of his 
audience, and all was harmonious to his 
touch; but his plaintive measures were 
most congenial to his mind; he had no- 
thing dark or sullen in his constitution, 
but there was a soft and gentle gloom that 
often intermingled with the light of his 
mind, which gave the shade of the sanc- 
tuary to be the outpourings of his heart, 
He mourned to think that he could not 
fully impress on the minds of others what 
he foreboded for his country; the com- 
mon fault of a sensitive patriot. The 
diseases of his corporal frame entered 
deeply into his mind; and amid trouble- 
some times he mingled dark auguries for 
the nation. He saw, in his imagination, 
the myrmidons of France sweeping over 
his country with rapine, fire and dagger, 
and the conflagration of cities filled his 
eyes, and the screams of ravished virgins 
his ears. His countrymen seemed to 
him ina state of amazing apathy, and he 
grew almost frantick at the thought; but 
he mistook their cool, brave and perse- 
vering character, for want of discernment 
and feeling. His warning appeals, as he 
thought them, were all wasted on the 
winds, although every one listened to 
him with profound respect and admira- 
tion. His friends and neighbours flocked 
around him, as a being of wonderful pow- 
ers and superior sagacity; but from their 
habits of reasoning for themselves, they 
thought that all these evils might not 
come, and they would wait the providence 
of God in this as in other things; but 
the honor and honesty of the great man 
they never doubted, for he was to them 
an angel of light; crowded with all his 
gloomy thoughts for his country, he sunk 
to the grave; but his admirers never lost 
one particle of their veneration for the 
genius and virtues of the man.” 





Mr. Garrison, [junior] editor of the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation, in- 
forms the world that he has completed 
his twenty-fourth year. He says the past 
year has added nothing to his wealth, 
jand prays, like Agar, ‘give me neither 
| poverty nor riches.’ In another part of 
| his paper he wishes he could obtain the 
$20,000 offered as a reward for the re- 
covery of the Prince of Orange’s jewels. 
Agar was probably worth just about twen- 
‘ty thousand do!lars.— Bos. Manufacturer, 


| Pretty fair, friend Collier. Twelve 
hundred a year is a desirable competen- 
cy— neither poverty nor riches”—though 
even that sum, so unproductive and ex- 





pensive is our establishment, would hard- 
ly shield us from suffering, if we did not 
at once sink the editor. Your supposi- 
tion about Agar’s property is not plausi. 
ble: he wae probably worth nothing 
when he uttered his excellent petition —c. 


It is ascertained that there are upwards 
of one thousand societies, for the sup- 
pression of intemperance in this country, 
which contain upwards of one hundred 
thousand members. This is certainly an 
encouraging fact; but our pleasure ig 
sensibly abated, when we reflect that 
there are more than four hundred thou. 
sand hard drinkers, infesting and core 
rupting every section of our territory. 
Thus the drunkards constitute a majority 
of four to one.-—c 
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NEWSPAPERS. 

A late National Gazette contains some 
very seasonable strictures upon the a- 
larming increase of periodicals in our 
land,—an increase which threatens not 
only to destroy the old established and 
more valuable presses, but to impoverish 
genius and talent. We are not anx- 
ious to check the enterprise of any indi- 
viduals, nor to limit the liberality or ea- 
ger curiosity of the public. It is not 
merely the multiplication of new papers 
that should be deprecated; but unhap- 
pily, many of these papers are either 
wholly destitute of character, or their 
character is unequivocally vicious. They 
minister to a corrupt taste. They riot 
upon virtue, and strive to degrade, not to 
elevate, the minds of their readers. Here- 
in is the secret of success. There are 
few brilliant or uniformly moral prints 
that pay their way—all the notoriously 
base are profitable, and oracular in all 
discussions relative to law or gospel. Mr. 
Walsh declares that the press in this 
country, maugre all boasting, is not free. 
In a qualified sense, it is not virtuous. 
He is a madman who expects to earn his 
bread by attempting to reform the man- 
ners or the practices of the age. If an 
editor would get patronage, he must re- 
tail scandal, propagate falsehood, violate 
decency, attack religion, and combine the 
obtuseness of an ass with the audacity 
of a knave. 

We could “a tale unfold,” respecting 
the productiveness—or rather unproduc- 
tiveness—of our own establishment, that 
would illustrate this subject more forci- 
bly than words. One fact we give, ex- 
pecially for the meditation of our sub- 
scribers. Our expenses, weekly, are at 
least $50. Our terms require payment 
to be made in advance. ‘The voluntary 
remittances of our subscribers, for more 
than four months, do not exceed the sum 
of fifty dollars! Who would not be an 


editor ?—c. 


We find the following card in the Na- 
tional Journal of Friday : 

A CARD.—TO THE PUBLIC. 

1 pronounce James K. Polk, of Ten- 
nessee, to be a coward, a puppy, a liar, 
and a scoundrel generally. And as to 
poor old Standifer, who has pronounced 
the lesson that has been conned over to 
him, | feel pity for his stupidity, and con- 
tempt for his servility. 

Tuomas D. Annovp. 

This Mr. Arnold lately made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to vacate the seat now 
occupied by Pryor Lea, in the House of 
Representatives. If this be bis morality, 
we rejoice that he did not succeed—tho’ 
we think his competitor does not stand on 
enviable ground. ‘The spirit of murder 
dictated the above card. 
obviously to provoke a duel, and to de- 
stroy life. We trust that its purpose will 


not be accomplished.—<. 


It was written 





One cannot help observing the aston- 
ishing change wrought in the public con- 
fidence since the elevation of General 


x 





GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 





any fear of mismanagement or incapaci- 
ty. Vow, few enjoy repose: disquietude 
and deep shame are universally felt, and 
the worst apprehensions are in process of 
fulfilment.—c. 

A Poe1’s License, At a dinner, on 
the 8th of January, in Providence, R. 1. 
Mr. Rockwell, the poet, gave asa toast: 


“The United States of America—a string of 
pearls around the neck of Liberty.” 


What a strapping wench this Miss Li- 
berty must be! No wonder John bull is 
afraid of her, stout as the old fellow 1s. 
This string of pearls, as a Paddy would 
say, must bea cable of millstones, and 
sure honey !—c. 





It would puzzle an Egyptian necroman- 
cer to decide which is “the republican 
party” in Maine. The two houses of the 
Legislature-are exactly balanced on the 
quesuion of Jackson or Anti-Jackson; and 
in choosing their officers, they have been 
as pliguacious and furious as the famous 
Kilkenny cats—or rather, in imitation of 
two huge suakes, have been trying to 
swallow each Un the 
fiftieth ballot in the Senate, by an inex- 
piicable ruse de guerre, an anti-Jackson 


other entire. 


man was elected President—majority one. 
In the House, afier a monstrous fuss, an 
anti-Jackson Speaker was chosen by the 
same majority.—Strange that the people 
can’t agree !—a. 





The first number of a neat and judi- 
cidus semi-monthly paper is before us, 
entitled * New-York Amulet, and Ladies’ 
Literary and Religious Chronicle.” Its 
moral tone is exccllent—ioo pure, we 
fear, to survive in the present vitiated 
Toward 
such periodicals we entertain no jealousy. 


atinosphere of public taste. 


The editor of the Amulet offers a pre- 
ium of twenty dollars for the best ori- 


fects of intemperance and infidelity in 
It must be for- 
warded, free of expense, previous to the 
first of March, 1830. 

We shall insert the Prospectus of the 


the most vivid colors. 


Amulet next weck.—a. 





Frequently, in perusing the multifari- 
ous scandals and indecent recitals of the 
day, lam induced to wish that a machine 
were invented to clean out the minds of 
men whén they become foul, as we do 
pumps when the water looks discolored 
or tastes badly. Some individuals—par- 
ticularly among editors—would need 
pumping out daily.—c. 





Poor wine at the table of a rich host, 
(says Zimmerman,) is an insult without 
an apology. I join in the condemnation, 
All wine, 
as a common drink, is pernicious. With- 


but not for the same reason, 


out a paradox, the best wine is the worst 
—strongest and most inflammatory.—c. 





The National Journal of yesterday says. 
—+We have never, during our acquain- 





Jackson. 
Mr. Adams, no one felt alarmed for the 
safety of the government, or for its litera- 


ryreputation. Opposition grew out of 


the peculiarities of his election, not from 


Under the administration of 


tance with the House of Representatives, 
witnessed more disorderly conduct than 
at this session.” This is one of the im- 
| provements of that plausible knave—Gen- 
eral Reform.—c. 





ginal Tale, which shall blend the evil ef- | 


| sett was to leave for the United States in 


| ‘The Virginia Convention has brought 
its labors toaclose. A new and improv- 
ed Constitution has been adopted by a 
majority of fifteen. The Richmond Whig 
thus comments.—«, 


“ Thus have the labors of the Conven- 
tion closed, if not to the satisfaction of 
all, yet far more auspiciously, than at one 
time, there was any reason to expect. 
Their work, if not perfect—and for our 
own part we think it extremely defective 
in some particulars—is doubtless, a vast 
improvement on the old constitution— 
placing, as it does, the government in the 
hands of a majority of the citizens—pro- 
viding for the responsibility of the judi- 
ciary—pruning away the superfluity of 
the Executive Council—and securing an 
annual saving in the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, moderately computed at $50,- 
000. Between that and the old Consti- 
tution, ceteris paribus, few we believe 
would hesitate to prefer the new, and we 
anticipate its adoption by a great and 
overwheliming, and of course, nor amerely 
sectional majority of the people.” 





The industrious workmen of Cincinna- 
ti launch a new steam-boat about once a 
fortnight! ‘T'wenty-four were built last 
year, their tonnage amounting to nearly 
five thousand tons. Despatch is the soul 
of businesss.—G. 





Several of the administration papers 
are gravely speculating whether Van Bu- 
ren or Calhoun will be the next President. 
What nonsense! Henry Clay can whip 
a score of Secretaries and Vice Presidents. 
Let them come on.—c. 





A boyish critic, in a late number of the 
Yorkville (S. C.) Pioneer, says something 
disparingly respecting the Philadelphia 
Album. Poor fellow! we suppose Mr. 
Morris has rejected some of his sapient 
lucubrations.—c. 


Mr. Clay’s Address has excluded seve- 
ral articles intended for this number. 
Correspondents must have patience. The 
reply of “A Colored Baltimorean” to Mr. 
Hepburn, next week. “G. H.” will be 
published speedily. A continuance of 
favors is requested.—e. 





Fire.—About two o’clock on Wednes- 
day morning, the old building at the cor- 
ner of Stillhouse and Ploughman streets 
was discovered to be in flames. The 
fire commenced in the south end of the 
building, occupied by Messrs. Green and 
Robinson, manufacturers of paper hang- 
ings, and extended to the hat factory of 
Messrs G. & W. Williamson, adjoining. 





By letters from Vera Cruz, dated Dec. 
20th and 21st, and also papers and pro- 
clamations, received by the Virginia, it 
appears that Gen. Bustamente, Vice Pres- 
ident of the Republic, and 2000 men, 
had rebelled against the Government, and 
‘demanded a central instead of a federal. 
| These men composed the army of reserve 
at Jalapa. Guerrero and Santa Anna 
had marched against Bustamente, and 
would enclose him in front and rear. 
Santa Anna has issued a proclamation 
saying that Guerrero shall not be put 
down while Santa Anna lives. Mr. Poin- 


a week. 





The great object of the day, seems to 
be to elevate the Executive at the ex- 
pense of the other powers of the gov- 
ernment, and the grossness with which 
some of the hired flatterers lavish their 





,her return from a party last night. 





«It is no Wonder, that faction is so 
ductive of vices of all kinds; for, besides 
that it inflames all the passions, it tends 
much to remove those great restraints, 
honor and shame; as men find, that no 
folly or iniquity can lose them the ap 
plause of their own ‘“ 
National Intelligencer. 





The Ogdensburg Gazette states that , 
Catholic Priest on the Canada lines hag 
lately issued a sort of “Bull,” requiri 
all good Catholics, married by Yankee 
ministers or magistrates, to be remarried 
lawfully by him. An honest gem of the 
Emerald Isle, being sent for by the priest, 
and told what he ought to do, refused to 
be married at all, at all, unless he could 
choose another wife, for Judy, with whom 
he had toughed it three years, had “leq 
him such a life,”*as Barney talks of, 





A man named Sewell Short, of Barn- 
stable, (Cape Ann,) Mass. gives the fol- 
lowing notice of his discoveries. 


The sea must give up its treasures,— 
The subscriber has discovered a method, 
by which a man may descend to a great 
depth in the ocean, and while there inhale 
the atmospheric air; have the power of 
moving his arms and legs with great ease, 
see objects lying on the bottom or movin 
around him—ascend with or without the 
aid ofa second person—stay there as long 
as he pleases—go armed against the “fin- 
ny tribe,’—and all this with no more 
danger, than while walking on “ terra 
firma.” 

A part of my apparatus may be detach- 
ed from the other, so as to form a ma- 
chine by itself, which will go with great 
rapidity on the surface of the water, and 
cannot be obstructed by any sea, rocks 
or shoals, and at the same time conveying 
a great weight, animate or inanimate, 
either of which may be perfectly secure. 

“ A young lady requests us to call pub- 
lic attention to a robbery inflicted on one 
of her sleeves, by some dark assassin, on 
The 
loss is considerable, consisting of several 
love letters received in the course of the 
evening—a pair of double soled shoes 
and a fur cloak put their to walk home 
in—six oranges—several pieces of sponge 
cake—a handful or two of kisses with 
beautiful mottoes and various other nick 
nacks, she was taking home for the chil- 
dren. A liberal reward will be paid for 
the discovery of the thief and the return 
of the love letters; no question will be 
asked about the oranges and the confec- 
tionary. Inquire of the printers, or at 
$94 elsewhere.” —New- York Gaz. 





What property of the mind can be 
supposed to be improved by spirituous li- 
quors ?—Js it invenlion?—Newton said, 
that the only difference which he could 
discover between himself and any of his 
contemporaries, was his power of fixing 
his mind steadily upon his object, and 
waiting patiently until the ideas present 
ed themselves.—Would this steadiness, 
this patience, have been increased by ‘er- 
mented liquors ?— Is it memory?—Is it 


judgment?—Is it imagination? —Milton 


never tasted fermented liquors, 





From the Richmond Telegraph. 
I cannot recollect at this time a single 
family of boys who have been raised by 
the side of a still-house, that have not 
been made intemperate. I know one 
man who raised 13 sons by his still-house; 
12 out of the 13 are drunkards: Another 
who had 4, they are all intemperate—a- 
nother—but why should I refer to cases? 
I ask every one to observe for himself— 
look around, and wherever you find a nest 
of drunkards, you may trace it to some 
well known still-house—With such facts 
before the distiller, will he still persist to 


go on until God shall call him to an ac- 





praises is truly disgusting. 


Hume says, 


count ? 
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Various tents. 


i ene 
Gen. Floyd has been elected Governor of Vir- 





A fire lately broke out in Portland, Me. which 
destroyed eight or nine buildings. 

Fat Dividend.—The Directors of the Ocean 
Insurance ep yes of New-York, have declar- 
-eda dividend of sixteen per cent! 

The editor of the National Gazette says, 
with much truth, “We do not hesitate to state 
that the only real freedom of the press, at this 
tume, is enjoyed in London and Paris.” 

The articles on the condition of the Indians, 
signed William Penn, are said to have been 
written by Jeremiah Evarts Esq. of Boston. 

Afew days since, as two men were riding, at 

full gallop, through the town of St. George's in 
Delaware, their horses met so violently that 
both were killed. The riders were but slightly 
hurt. 
- Cotton. —Extract of a letter from Memphis, 
Tennessee, dated Dec. 18—‘‘This district will 
this year send to the New Orleans market about 
fifty thousand bales of cotton, being one half 
more thar the last year’s crop.” 

A fellow named Miller, on some slight provo- 
eation recently pursued a man named Smith, in 
Dansville, N. Y. knocked him down, and pro- 
ceeded to cut off his head with an axe, after 
which he cut him open the whole length of his 
body. 

The Georgian publishes a long list of the re- 
cent acts of the Legislature of that state; one 
of which is described as an act ‘To divorce a 
multitude of men and women.” 

Larkin Adams, in Louisville, Ky. cut a plum- 
cake on Christmas eve, weighing 617 lbs: the 
largest made in the western country. 

What one Horse can do.—On the railway at 
Baltimore, one horse drew a single carriage with 
4i persons, at the rate of 10 or 1] miles an hour: 
a new carriage with larger wheels about 12 
miles an hour: both carriages with 55 persons, 
about 9 miles an hour: and finally, 3 carriages 
with 84 persons, 9 miles. Two dogs easily drew 
6 persons in a car. 

Important to Printers. —The editor of the Bos- 
ton Manufacturer announces, that a discovery 
has been made, by which one-fifth of the labor in 
setting up types and in distributing them into 
the cases is saved, and promises to give further 
particulars as soon as the interests of the inven- 
tor will permit. 

On the evening of Dec. 13th, Chancellor 
Lansing of Albany left his room at the City 
Hotel, in New York, and has not since been 
heard of. He was upwardsof 76 years of age, 
and was in good health. 

It is stated in the United States Gazette, that 
the Library Company of Philadelphia have re- 
fused to purchase the works of Mr. Jefferson. 

John Q. Adams has been elected a member of 
the Board of Overseers of Harvard University, 
in place of Josiah Quincy, elected President, 

As a specimen of the abuses practised in 
Congress in taxing the travel of the members, 
it is stated that Mr. Benton and Mr. Barton, 
senators from Missouri, live in the same town. 
~—Mr. Benton has received about 600 dollars 
per swe -ion more for travel than Mr. Barton. 

In Havana village, Tioga county, N. Y. a 
man named Gravely, was tarred and feathered, 
and rode on arail, night of 21st ult. for severity 

and cruelty to his wife, whose throat he had 
even attempted to cut. It is to be hoped his 
experience as to rail roads will prove beneficial 
to him 

In New York a young gentleman by the name 
of Watts, said to be worth $500,000, has lately 
bad $250,000 bequeathed him on condition of 
taking the name of Leake. No matter what His 
hame is, he certainly is a stanch man. 

The English papers say that one of the effects 
of the construction of Rail Roads in that coun- 
try, will be to dispense with the use of a million 
horees—and thereby save food which would 
supply three millions of men!! 

Mr. Daniel Worthy, of Jarvis’ Gore, near 

, Me. while at work in the woods, 26th 
uit. attacked an old bear and two cubs with his 
aXe, and in five minutes killed the three. Wor- 
thy Daniel, truly. 

It is estimated that the U.States loses $61 ,625 

the recall of our able and blameless minis- 
ters from Spain, France, Holland, Britain and 
Columbia. 
PR a — ng a has had, by two 
8, chi ni —tiue 
is 7 months old. ee rs 

It is said in a Harrisburgh, Penn. r, that 
Governor Shultze, during the time rt io 

- pardoned seven hundred criminals. 

ar.—The following is an account of the 
number of battles, ce and treaties which 
have taken place simee the origin of the French 
tem 1% up to — battles by land, 1305— 

“a, «/—siezes by land, 1780—by 2 
twenties of peace, 66 —Lieerpool Albian. is 





An Indian Rubber Balloon, made by Dr. Mitch- 
ell, escaped from Philadelphia, and was found 
near Baltimore, 134 miles from its place of de- 

Another was set off from Philadelphia 
on the 8th inst. 


Superfine Flour of Slippery Elm, is advertis- 
ed at Washington, as a medicine for colds, 
pleurisy, quinsy, dysentery, stranguary, and in- 
flammation of the stomach. 

Tt has been shewn that Mr. Oliver Evans, of 
Pennsylvania, projected locomotive engines and 
carriages, and boats, to be moved by steam, so 
early as 1781. 

Purified Churches.—The Journal of Humanity 
says that the Congregational churches in Edg- 
field and Bristol, Maine, are delivered from the 
pollution of ardent spirits. Not a man in either 
drinks it, or has any part in furnishing iu for 
others. 

Curious Fact in Natural History.—The large 
snails which are found in gardens and woods, 
discharge a whitish substance, with a slimy and 
gelatinous appearance, which has been known 
to cement two pieces of flint so strongly as to 
bear dashing on the pavement without the junc- 
tion being disturbed, although the flint broke in- 
to fresh fractures. 

The Waverley Novels. Altogether 32,000 co- 
pies of the new edition of Waverley have been 
printed and sold—a fact or a circumstance 
which we bold to be unparalleled in the history 
of literature. 


The following are the names, residences and 
dates of the appointment of the present mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court of the United States : 
—Chief Justice, John Marshall, Richmond, Va. 
31st January, 1801; Associate Justice, Wm. 
Johnson, Charleston, S. C. 26th March, 1804 ; 
Joseph Story, Salem, Mass. 18th November, 
1811 ; Gabriel Duval, Marietta, Md. 18th No- 
vember, 1811; Smith Thompson, New York, 
9th December, 1823 ; John M’Lean, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, March, 1529 ; Henry Baldwin, Pittsburg, 
Pa. January, 1830. 


Among the petitions presented to the States- 
General of Holland, a few days since, was one 
from an inhabitant of Mons, in Hainault, ex- 
pressing his wish that an end might be put to 
petitions, and that “the result of his address 
may be to cause all the petitions already got up 
to be put into the fire, and all those who shall 
get them up in future, to be put into the hospi- 
tals for lunatics.” 


From the Juvenile Forget-Me-Nots 


WIND IN A FROLIC, 


The Wind one morning sprung up from sleep, 

Saying, ‘Now for a frolic ! now for a leap! 

Now for a mad-cap galloping chase! 

I'l] make a commotion in every place!” 

So it swept with a bustle right thro’ a great town. 

Creaking the signs, and scattering down 

Shutters; and whisking, with merciless squalls, 

Old women’s bonnets and gingerbread stalls; 

There never was heard a much lustier shout, 

As the apples and oranges trundled about; 

And the urchins, that stand with their thievish 
eyes 

For ever on watch, ran off each with a prize. 

rhen away to the field, it went blust’ring and 
humming, 

And the cattle all wondered whatever was com- 
ing; 

It pluck’d by their tails the grave matronly cows, 

Aud toss’d the colts’ manes all about their brows, 

Till, offended at such a familiar salute, 

They all turned their backs, and stood silently 
mute. 


So on it went, capering and playing its pranks, 
Whistling with reeds on the broad river’s banks, 
Puffing the birds as they sat on the spray; 

Or the traveller grave on the king’s biglvway. 

{t was not too nice to hustle the bags 

Of the beggar, and flutter his dirty rags: 

’*Twas so bold, that it feared not to play its joke 

With the doctor’s wig or the gentleman’s cloak. 

Through the forest it roar’d, and cried gaily, 
“Now, 

You sturdy old oaks, I'll make you bow!” 

And it made them bow without more ado, 

And crack.’d their‘great branches through and 
through. 

Then it rush’d like a monster on cottage and 

farm, 

Striking their dwellers with sudden alarm, 

And they ran out like bees,in a midsummer 
swarm; 

There were dames with their *kerchiefs tied 
over their caps, 

To seeif their poultry were free from mishaps: 

The —— they gobbled, the geese screamed 
aloud, 

And the hens crept to roost in a terrified crowd: 

There was rearing of ladders, and logs laying on, 

Where the thatch from the roof threatened soon 
to be gone. 

But the wind press’d on, and had met in a lane, 
With a school-boy who panted and struggled in 

vain: 


For it toss’d him and twirled him, then pass’d, 
and he steod 
With his hat in a pool and his shoe in the aud. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM, & LADIES’ | 


LITERARY GAZETTE. 


A new series of the “Philadelphia Album and | 
Ladies’ Literary Gazette,” enlarged, and accom 
panied with an engraved title page, was come | 
menced January Ist, 1830. The work has been 
improved in many respects, and such arrange- | 
ments have been entered into, as will ensure its | 
regular receipt by the distant subscribers with 
the earliest mails Copper-plate engravings, at 
Jeast equal to that which accompanied the first | 
number of the new volume, will be published | 
with the work quarterly. The Editor is aware, | 
that in consequence of former mismanagement 
in the publishing department, somewhat of the | 
confidence which every patron should have in 
the regular arrival of a literary journal, is de- | 
stroyed. He has, therefore, transferred this | 
department of the paper to other and more efli- | 
cient hands, and commenced the first number of | 
the new volume with the first of the year. Mr. 
Jesper Hanvine, the present publisher, has | 
every facility for rendering this journal equal, | 
in point of appearance and workmanship, to any | 
one of a similar charaeter published in this coun- | 
try, and pledges himself, that, hereafter, each | 
number shall be promptly and carefully mailed | 
on the day of publication. 

The literary department of the work will be 

under the same guidance as heretofore. The 
original correspondence will embrace many of 
the productions of our best and most popular 
writers, with such communications from abroad, 
as shal) be at the command of the Editor. We 
believe, that thus far in our career of publica- 
tion, no journal in this country has been more 
fortunate in the number and character of its 
contributors; and the Editor takes this opportu- 
nity of tendering to his personal and literary 
friends, his kindliest thanks for their voluntary 
and valuable aid. 
As an evidence of the obligations he is under 
to his contemporaries, a few opinions are sub- 
joined from some of the most respectable jour- 
nalsin the country. They, more fully and hon- 
estly than any other source, will show the rank 
which the previous work held in their estimation. 
CONTEMPORARY OPINIONS. 
“Ve consider the ‘Philadelphia Album’ the 
most talented periodical in the Union, and capa- 
ble of ranking with the first of foreign maga- 
zines.”-—Jrish Shield. 








five best papers in the country.”—New Eng- 
land Review. 

“The father of every family should make it 
a duty to take this periodical.”— Western Cour 

“This is a valuable paper.”—.American Man- 
ufacturer. 

“The chaste emanations from the pen of the 
Editor of this journal, the taste displayed in the 
selected department, and the beautiful mecha- 
nical execution of the work, have gained for it 
ahigh reputation. We recommend it to such 
as are anxious to encourage merit as well as to 
derive entertainment.”—Pawtucket Chronicle. 


“This is one of the most valuable publications 
with which we are acquainted.”— Truth Teller. 


“This is one of the best works of the kind in 
the country. In itscolumns instruction is hap- 
pily blended with amusement. It is just such a 
paper as every lady ought to read.”—Northern 
Light. 

“Judging from the ability with which this 
journal is conducted, and the talent enlisted in 
its support, it is deserving of a still greater cir- 
culation.”—Ontario Messenger. 

“This is a most yaluable literary publication.” 

Susquehannah Emporiwn. 

‘Philadelphia Album.—Our friend Morris is 
constantly gathering up new treasures, and 
enriching his readers by a weekly disbursement. 
We admire his genuis, and commend his prodi- 
gality.”.—Genius of Universal Emancipation. 

The number that is herewith issued, wil] 
afford a proper criterion of the future publica- 
tion. The terms wiil continue to be $2,50 per 
annum, in advance. All correspondence must 
be post paid, addressed to the Editor. 

ROBERT MORRIS, Philade)phia. 


GREENSBOROUGH PATRIOT. 
PROSPECTUS. 


Tue Garensponoven Parnior is devoted to 
the collection and dissemimation of facts and 
arguments in favor of public education, the en- 
couragement of manufactures in the southern 
states, a general improvement in the condition 
of our coloured population, a chanze in the 
policy of our banking institutions, and a total 
overthrow of that system of electioneering which 
has disgraced the character of our country. It 
will be our steady aim to colleet and condense 
all the foreign and domestic news, of a moral, 
political, religious or miscelaneous character, 
that may be interesting to a reading community. 
In short—our paper shall be, in the broadest 
and most unqualified sense of the term, a friend 
of the people, and an unwavering defender of 
their rights. The great mass of our labouring 











need. 


‘“*The ‘Philadelphia Album’ is one of the four | 
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the land:—Our labours are devoted to their in- 
terest—to them we look for help in time of 
Wiiuiam Swarm. 


CONDITIONS. 

Tue Greensponoven Parriort is printed and 
published every Saturday morning, on a large 
super-royal sheet, at two dollars per annum, 
payable within three months from the date of 
the first number, or three dollars after the 
expiration of that period. 

Each subscriber will be at liberty to discon- 
tinue at any time within the first three months, 
by paying for the numbers received according 
to the above terms; but no paper will be discon- 
tinued until ail arrearages are paid, and a fail- 
ure to order a discontinuance will be considered 
a hew engagement. 

Those who may become. responsible for ten 
copies shall receive the eleventh gratis. An 
allowance of ten per cent. will also be made to 
authorized agents for procuring subscribers, and 
warranting their solvency, or remitting the 
cash. 

ADVERTISEMENTS, not exceeding twelve lines, 
neatly inserted three times for one dollar—and 
twenty-five cents for each succeeding publica- 
tion—those of greater length in the same pro- 
portion. 

All letters and communications to the editor, 
on business relative to the paper, must be post- 
pai, or they will not be attended to. 

North Carolina, 1830. 


THE ATHENEUM, 
OR 
Spirit of the English Magazines. 
CONTENTS For January 15, 


Sketches of Contemporary Authors, States- 
men, &c.—Miss Ann Maria Porter—Learning to 
| Dive—Essay on History and the Progress of 
| Society—The Mariner’s Child to his Mother. 
| By L. E. L.—Song—St. Mark’s Eve—My Land- 
| lady and her Lodgers. By the Author of ‘The 

Ayrshire Legatees,” “Annals of the Parish,” &c. 
&e —A Vision of Human Life. By Delta—A 
| Poet’s Favourite—Literary Chit-Chat. No. 1L— 
On the Connection of Poetry with Science— 
The Venus de Medicis—Lunatics in England— 
A Scene in the Highlands—Death. By Miss 
Caroline Bowles—Seraps and Sketches. By 
George Cruikshank. Part II. 

Tur Garnerer:—The Love of Marbles— 
Transfer of Gas—Country of Steam Engines— 
Improved Clock-——-A Parliamentary Joke—The 
Spider’s Web—The Eagle and the Wren— 
Food for Silk Worms—Literary Notices—Why 
shrink, &c.~—Written and set to Music by H. 
Card. 

The Atheneum is published on the stand 15th 
of every month, making two volumes a year, of 
480 pages each. The price is 6 a year, with 
twelve coloured prints of the fashions; without 
them $5. Subscriptions will be received in 
Baltimore at the Book Store of Epwanp J. Cots. 


JACOB GREENER, 


A man of color, of respectable character and 
capacity, has, to the knowledge of some of us, 
been for nearly two years past, engaged in 
teaching a school for indigent coloured children. 
Some of us have visited his school, and have 
been pleased with the appearance of it—and 
though our engagements will not allow us to 
undertake a regular and responsible supervision 
of it, yet it is our intention to visit and inspect 
it, hereafter, as often as it may be in our power. 

The-school is kept at present in the African 
Free School house, in Thompson street, near 
the Hay-Seales, Belle Air Market. It is compos- 
ed of children of both sexes, to the numbep of 
about thirty, who are instructed in the rudiments 
of a common English education. It is. taught 
by Mr. Greener; and we understand that he has 
associated with him arespectable and qualified 
female to superintend the instruction of the girls, 

The school has hitherto been supported, (in 
so far as it has been supported at all,) almost 
entirely by the donations of benevolent indivi- 
duals, solicited from time to time by the male 
teacher. But as it is now proposed to give it 
enlargement and permanence, it is evident that 
it must receive a more extended, and less pre- 
carious patronage. 

We need not expatiate on the importance of 
every effort to ameliorate the condition of our 
free coloured population; and we believe that 
vur fellow extizens at large, widl agree with us 
in thinking, that none is more effectual than the 
early instruction of them in letters and reiigion, 

Witt Nevins, 
Joun Fixvar, 

Joun Breckixnines, 
J. Jouns, 

Tuomas E. Bonn, 
Wa. D. McKim, 
Arcu. STERLING, 

D. Raruonp, 

W. BR. Jones. 


Donations in money, or in clothing suitable for 
the children, many of whom are prevented from 
attending the school for want of comfortable 

















population constitutes the “bone and sinew” 


apparel, may be left atthe General Dispensary 
ip Holliday street. J 
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Portefeuille Francais. 


«When | am indulging in my views of American pros- 
ts, and American Niberty, it is mortifying to be told 
Prat fn that very country a large portion of the people 
aresiaves. It is a dark spot on the face of the nation.— 
Such a state of things cannotalways exist.”--Lafayette. 








Barrimone, 22 Janvier, 1829. 
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DIALOGUE D’ADIEU ENTRE SANTA-ANNA 
ET BARRADAS. 


De la communication duquel nous 
sommes redevables & un Révérend Pere | 
qui se trouve maintenant dans cette ville. 

S-A. Est-ce que vous partez, mon 
général ? 

Bar. Oui, mon cher général, le climat 
de Tampico ne vaut rien du tout pour 
moi. 

S-A. J’en suis bien faché; si vous) 
vouliez aller 4 la campagne, vous n’y 
manqueriez de rien? 

Bar. Oh! non, grand merci. 

S-A. Vous savez bien, que nous dé- 
sirons vous servir comme il faut. 

Bar. Je vous suis obligé. 

S-A. Veuillez bien nous excuser de | 
ce que nous n’avons pas eu pour vous 
toutes les attentions que vous méritez, 
votre arrivée nous a tellement surpris 
qu’il nous a été impossible de vous pre- 
parer une meilleure réception, 

Bar. Vous étes trop bon; jamais, ma 
foi, je n’oublierai les politesses dont j'ai 
été accablé par les Mexicains. 

S-4A. Mon général, nous n’avons fait 
que notre devoir. 

Bar. Avez-vous quelques ordres & me 
donner pour la Nouvelie-Orléans ? 

S-A. Comment! pour la Nouvelle- 
Orléans? Allez-vous faire une aussi 
grand détour ’ : 

Bar. Que voulez-vous? Pon est a 
broyer du noir, déja un peu indispose, et 
le séjour de la Havane est si malsain. 

S-A. Ii est vrai, et celui de la Nouvelle- 
Orléans est trés-sain. 

Bar. Eh bien! quels ordres avez vous 
a me donner? 

S-A. Bon vent, et bon voyage, mon 
général; un autre fois faites-nous la 
faveur de nous prévenir de votre arrivée. 
Quand pensez-vous revenir? = 

Bar. Parbleu! je ne le désire pas 
beaucoup. 

S-A. Allons, Monsieur; demandez 4 
votre maitre la grace de vous laisser 
venir vous amuser 4 loisir. 

Bar. Certes, mon maitre est un assez 
brave homme pour m’accorder cette 
grace; mais peut-tre ence moment 
s’emporte-t-il contre moi comme un 
furieux. 

S-4. Et pourquoi done? 





Bar, Pour une petite bagatelle, parce | 


qu’il vient @apprendre que nous avons 
traversé le monde sans avoir rien fait de 
ce qu'il nous avait commande. 

S§-.2. Ne vous mettez pas en peine de 
cela; engagezle de ma part @ vous ac- 
compagner ici, et tout s arrangera. 

Bar. Parlez-vous sérieusement? 


S-4. Quoi! vous n’avez pas observé | 
que nous lui sommes attachés de tout 


coeur. 
Bar. Oh! sans doute; je vous salu 


S-4. Adieu, mon géneral, au plaisir | 


de vous revoir.— Triglot. 





TESTAMENT DU MARQUIS DE 
MONTESPAN, 


Le par 
non 
entre le mat | 


leur annongait ce donlourenx événement. 
Le notaire de St-Elix, en leur mandant 
cette triste nouvelle, profitait de la cir- 


Cc. 
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gre 
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de Mortemart, son Le marquis 
se retira dans Je chfteau de St.-Elix, a 
une petite distance des monts Pyrénées, 
et long-tems ji] n’en fut plus question 
dans le monde. 

Tout 4 coup le brnit de sa mort se 
répandit dans la capitale, et les membres 
de sa famille ne tardérent pas a recevoir 
une lettre a cachet noir et oificielle qui 


i 


constance pour leur envoyer copie certi- 
fiée du testament du marquis. 

Ce testament, rempli de malignité, fut 
répandu avec profusion dans la capitale, 
et fit beaucoup de bruit. Nous en offri- 
rons 4 nos lecteurs les principales dispo- 
sitions. 

“An nom de la Trés-Sainte Trinité, | 
etc.. ete. 

« N’ayant pas A me louer d’une épouse | 
qui, se divertissant autant que possible | 
t’a fait passer ma jeunesse et ma vie) 
dans le celibat, je me borne a lui léguer | 





|mon grand portrait, peint par Bourdon, la 


priant de le placer dans sa chambre mé- 
me, lorsque le roi n’y entrera plus. 

*Quoique le marquis de Pardaillan-| 
d’Antin ressemble prodigieusemenut a sa} 
mere (événement qui m’a été si sensible!) 
je ne balance pas a le croire mon fils. 
En cette qualité, je lui légue et laisse 
tous mes biens, a titre d’afne, lui imposant 
néanmoins les legs, libéralités et légitimes 
suivans: 

«Je laisse a L. A. M. le due du Maine, 
M. !e comte de ‘Toulouse, mademoiselle 
de Nantes et mademoiselle de Blois (nés 
pendant mon mariage avec leur mére, et 
cons¢quemment mes filles et fils pré- 
isumés), leur légitime comme de droit, a 
la charge et condition de porter de 
Pardailhan-Monlespan dans un des 
quartiers de leurs aries, 

“Je prends la respectueuse liberté de 
remercicr mon roi de Dextréme bonté 
quwil a eue pour mon ¢pouse, née de 
Mortemart, pour mon fils d’Antin, pour 
ses freres et smurs, tant décédés que 
vivans, et aussi pour moi-méme, qui w’ai 
été que renvoyé et tenuenexil. 
“En reconnaissance de quoi, je légue 
et doune a sa majesté mon vaste chateau 
de Montespan, le suppliant dy créer et 
instituer une communauté de Dames- 
Repenties, ayant le costume de carmé- 
lites ou de jilles de la conception, a la 
charge et condition speciale de mettre 
mon fpoure a la téte de cedit couvent, 
et del’y nommer premicre abbesse. 
“J’attache soixante mille livres de 
rente a cette sage institution, espérant 
que sa majesté fera le surplus, sil y avait 
lieu. 

“De Parpaituan-pe-Gonprin-Mon- 
TESPAN.” 

“époux séparé, quoique inséparable.” 





Le petit monstre femelle, 3 deux tétes, 
| dont nous avons parlé dans notre numéro 
du 26 décembre, est mort 2 Paris, le 27 
novembre; on en a fait ouverture. Le 
péricarde ou enveloppe du ceour, était 
simple, mais renfermait deux cceurs, si 
rapprochés et si unis que, durant la vie, 
les mouvements péristaltiques doivent 
avoir été simultanes et confondus. Les 
organes de la digestion étaient doubles 
jusqu’au cecum, depuis il n’y avait quvun 
soul conduit. 

On rapporte a loccasion de la mort de 








chose bien singuli¢re. Ritta, celle du 
coté droit, était malade depuis trois jours: 
la santé de Christina, la petite fille du 


laltérée. 


| 


| 


mais tout--coup elle se laissa 


geil 


AL EMAN CIPATION. 


‘bre dernier, aprés un séj 


cette enfant on de ces deux enfants une 


jcdté gauche, n’en paraissait nullement | 
Au moment ou Ritta rendit le | 
dernier sonpir, Christina tenait le sein de | 
sa mére, dont elle caressait le visage, 
aller, 
poussa un goupir et mourut—Dix minu- 
tes apres Christina était froide, tandis 
sarlement de Paris venait de pro- | que Ritta qui était morte la premiére, 
er la separation de corps et de biens | conserva encore que Ique chaleur pendant 
uis de Montespan et la dame ' espace do huit heures, 





On a regu hier des nouvelles des sa- 
vans et artistes francais qui soot en 
Egypte. D/aprés les lettres de M. 
Champollion le jeune, ils ont quitté les 
magnificences de Thebes, le 4 septem- 
r de six mois; 
ils sont arrivés le § 3 Dendérah, le 11 a 
Antinoé, et le 15 au Caire. Le succés 
de cette expédition a été douloureuse- 
ment troublé par la mort d’un des 
savans qui en faisaient partie. M. le 
docteur Raddi, naturaliste trés connu par 
ses recherches au Brésil, a succombé, par 
suite d’une violente dyssenterie. 
DUCHE DE REICHSTADT. 

L’Almanach de Genealogie pour 1830 
contient sur Napoléon, né le 20 mars 1811, 
la notice suivante: * Lorsqu’en 1815, le 
congrés de Vienne eut décidé que le fils 
de Vempereur Napoléon ne pourrait 
jamis étre souverain d’un pays quel- 
conque, son grand-pére, lempereur 
d’Autriche, Frangois ler, lui conféra une 
dotation en biens-fonds. I] y destina 
une réunion de terres allodiales Bohéme, 
qui rapportent un revenu  annuel 
de 400,000 florins; la seigneurie de 
Reichstadt fut dailleurs érigée en duché. 
Ce duché, sous la suzeraineté de la 
Bohéme, devint le majorat du fils de Na- 
pol’on qui, en 1828, regut le titre de 
duc de Reichstadt, et prit rang immédia- 
tement apres les princes de la maison 
impériale.” 





Le Constitutionnel abuse étrangement 
ses lecteurs. A qui croit il persuader la 
vérité de Passertion suivante: 

“Les Anglais ont formé a Péra un 
club clandestin ot lon se rassemble et 
ot plusieurs musulmans de distinction 
sont admis. Dece club partent jour- 
nellement des agnes pour les provinces 
turques, et pour les pachalicks les pius 
mécontents du traité d’Andrinople ; on 
craint que sous peu leurs manceuvres ne 
produisent une guerre civile et une 
allreuse révolution.” 

[Gazette de France.| 





Ney, le glorieux maréchal Ney, naquit 
& Sirrelouis; cette ville a demandé au 
roi de Prusse, son souverain actuel lauto- 
risation @’élever un simple monument a 
cette ombre illustre. La royale autorisa- 
tion n’a pas été refusée, et une simple 
uuble de marbre, sur laquelle est gravé un 
court abrégé des exploits du chef des 
braves, vient d’étre incrustée dans la 


Le fils ainé de Biucher est mort. Infortuné 
le voile de lanonyme, 








Trois Gourdes pour Pannée en avance. 








EMIGRATION TO HAYTI. 


holders..£% 


sant section of the country. 


which they may stand in need, until they 
shall have time to prepare their houses 
and set in to work. None will be taken, 
however, but such as reside in country 
places, and (those who are of sufficient 


chanical labor. 


devanture de la raison oi il vit le jour — 


Bourmont!.... jusqu’d une dame qui, sous 
lui lance le 
arcasme vengeur dans une piéce de vers. 


CONDITIONS DE LA SOUSCRIPTION. 

#Le Génie de Emancipation Univer- 
selle parait une fois par semaine, a Balti- 
more. S’addresser aux editeurs, LUNDY 
& GARRISON—Prix de labonnement, 


osteo 
§f To humane, conscientious Slave- 


Wanted, immediately, from twenty to 
fifty SLAVES, to remove and settle in the 
Republic of Hayti, where they will be 
forthwith invested with the rights of free 
men, and receive constant employment 
and liberal wages, in a healthy and plea- 


{FP THe Price OF PASSAGE WILL BE 
ADVANCED, and every thing furnished of 


age) accustomed to agricultural or me- 






PRODUCTIONS OF 
Cuares Cotims, corner of Dover and Chen 
streets, New-York, dealer in goods free from 
taint of Slavery, has for sale, 
Loaf and Lump Sugar, 
White and Brown, and Maple do. 
West India, and Sugar-house Molasses, 
American Cotton Sheetings, 
Teas, of different kinds. 
_ WANTED, 
Clean new Rice, 
Tar, Pitch, and Turpentine, 
Upland, and Sea Island Cotton, 
Sweet Potatoes. 
GF Cash advanced on Goods, placed in his 
hands for sale. 


Se 
Tevms of Subscription 


TO THE 

GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION, 
The price of subscription to this work 4 
Turee Dottars per annum, (for Fifty-Twy 
Numbers,) payable in adrance. 

Subscriptions will not be received for a shop 
ter period than Six Months: and subscribers who 
do not particularly specify the time they wish 
to receive the work, or notify the publishers of 
a desire to discontinue it before the expiratic, 
of each current year, will be considered aS en 
gaged for the next succeeding one; and theiy 
bills will be forwarded, accordingly. 

No subscription will be discontinued, if a» 
rearages are due, unless at the option of the 
proprietors. 

All letters and communications to the editon, 
must be transmitted to them free of expense, 

Letters, &c. on business, must be addressed 
to Lunpy & Garrison, No. 19, South Caleen 
Street, Baitimore. 


Authorised Agents. 


Jacob Janney, Washington, D. C. 
Daniel Bryan, Esq., P. M., dlexandria, do. 
Samuel Brown, Winchester, Va. 

Jonathan Taylor, Jr., Loudoun county, do. 
Richard Mendenhall, Jamestown, N.C. 
Thomas Moore, P. M., Newgarden, do. 
Thomas Lundy, Huntsville, Surry co., do. 

M. Long, P. M., Long’s Mills, do. 

Benjamin Swaim, P. M. S., New Salem, de. 
Samuel Hill, P. M., Hill’s Store, do. 

B. D. Rounsaville, Lexington, do. 

Rev. H. McMillan, Chesterville, 8. C. 
Samuel Holliman, Wrightsboro’, Ga. 

James Jones, P. M. S., Rheatown, Tenn. 
Thomas Doane, Newmarket, do. 

William Bryant, Nashville, do. 

William Mack, Columbia, do. 

Rev. Jesse Haile, Hempstead C. H., Ark. 
John A. Henry, Washington, do. 

Washington Orr, Benton P. 0., Mo. 
Theron Brownfield, Columbia, I 

Rev. J. T. Crow, Smockville, Ia. 
Alexander Reynolds, Smithsgrove, Ky 

Rey. M. Jamieson, Lebanon, do. 

Post Master, Cincinnati. Ohio. 

William Lewis, Harrisville, do. 

Dr. Benjamin Stanton, Salem, do. 

William P. Richards, Wilmington, Del. 
James Mott, .Vo. 45 Front-st., Philadelphia, Pu 
Jesse Kersey, P. M., Westchester, de. 

Dr. E. Michener, Londongrore, do. 

Dr. B. Fussel, Kennet-Square, de. 

Jehu Lewis, Bethlehem, Washtngton eo. Ao. 
Richard Lundy, Mount-Holly, N. J. 
Harvey Shotwell, Rahway, do. 

James Willson, Johnsonburg, do. 

Mahlon Day, Vo. 376 Peart-st., City of N. A 
John Lockwood, Poughkeepsie, N. x 
James Adams, Albany, do. 

Joseph Brintnal, Trey, do. 

Thomas Shotwell, Marengo, do. 

Samuel Laing, P. M., Etba, do. 

Levi Bunting, Eden, Erie co., do. 

Elihu F. Marshall, Rochester, do. 

John I, Wells & Son, Hartford, Con. 
Holbrook & Fessenden, Brattleboro’, Vt. 
Thomas Truesdell, Providence, R. I. 

Rev. Noah Worcester, Brighton, Mase. 
Samuel Rodman, Jr., New-Bedford, de. 
William Dean, Salem, do. 

Charles Whipple, Newburyport, do. 

S. H. Colton & Co., Worcester, do. 

T. H. Miller, Portsmouth, NH. 

John Winslow, Portland, Maine. 

re Cropper, Liverpool, Eng. 

Vitizen J. Granville, p 

Wm. B. Bowler, ; Port au Prince, Haft. 
John B. Salgues, Jur Cayes, do. 
A. H. Gardere, Gonaires, do. 
J. W. Prout, Monrovia, I frica. 
EF Soe Be ore 
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PRINTED FOR THE PROPRIETORS, BY 
LUCAS & DEAVER: 


No. 19 Sovrn Canverr Srreet, 

Who are prepared to execute with neatness ande® 
patch, Lerren Passs Prrwting—sucn a8 
BOOKS & P A\MPHLETS, | CHECKS, RECEIPTS, 
PRICES CURRENT, NOTES OF HAND, 
BILLS OF LADING, POSTING BILLS, 








i timore. Luypr & GARRISON. 


Application may be made to the under- 
signed, at No. 135, Market-street, Bal-| 





CIRCULARS, CARDS, HANDBILLA, &c 
Their materials are atu wew, and of the mote 
proved kind. With a desire tu please, they solie®* 
share of public patronage. 


















